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EDITORIAL NOTES 


It must have been a pessimist, or someone who had lived through war 
or famine, who thought the old Chinese wish ‘May you live in interesting 
times’ was a curse; it somewhat parallels the view that fortunate nations 
have had no history. But the writing of history has changed, and it is no 
longer seen as the record of mere acquisition or loss, largely through 
conquest or defeat (or marriage); the characters of people in their shaping 


Our own interesting times are a period of constant change, and of a 
seemingly ever-increasing increase in the rate of change, for the arts as for 
most other aspects of human life and creativity, without necessarily any 
achievement of progress. For the professor as well as the student at the 
time of the RCM’s J ubilee, music was probably a seemingly bounded and 
quite well mapped field, going back to the Tudors, accepting sonata-form 
and fugue as a somehow moral as well as an intellectually constructive 
discipline, knowing that opera could never be perennially rooted in Britain 


For future College historians the Centenary will be a landmark; we 
ourselves can look back on what has been achieved, and forward to what 
can be seen still to need to be tackled. Let us hope and try to live up to the 
challenge of our interesting times. 

es Ss 

1982 contains other anniversaries too. Field is celebrated in this issue; 

Paganini also was born in 1782. 1882 was a bumper year: Auber (29 


and many more happy years. 

Se ee cee ee, 
The proposed written history of the RCM during its first hundred years is 
now not being produced, but a Pictorial record is being compiled which it is 
hoped will be published by Christmas 1982. 

ee 
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Sir David Willcocks has received from Mrs Margaret O’Connor (née 
Grove), who is the only surviving grandchild of the RCM’s first Director, 
some comments on George GROVE 1820-1900, a biography by Percy M. 
Young, published in 1980 by Macmillan. Mrs O’Connor points out that it 
coincided with The New Grove, but that neither the publishers nor the 
author tried to get in touch with the family, who therefore could not know 
that it was being written. 

She disagrees with Dr Young’s statement that the family was 
variously known as Grove or Groves. The Grove family had owned land at 
Penn, Buckinghamshire, since the Doomsday Book, and its Wiltshire 
branch was founded in 1450. She quotes a letter from Sir Walter Grove of 
Ferne, Wiltshire, to Sir George: ‘John Grove who settled in Wiltshire in 
1450 was fifth in descent from John de Grove died 1353, and nephew of 
Thomas Grove, High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire in 1434’. 

Her great-grandfather Thomas left Penn and followed his younger 
brother John to London in about 1800, as farming was at a low ebb, the 
estate had dwindled, and they found working for their father, Edmund, 
very unprofitable. Both succeeded. The quotation from one of Charles 
Dickens’ letters must have been one of his jokes, as no Buckinghamshire- 
bred Grove would have spoken Cockney. 

Grove’s touching description of his first meeting with George 
Granville Bradley when they were children is given in C. L. Graves’ 1903 
Life of Grove, and Mrs O’Connor resents Dr Young’s comment on his 
connection with the Bradley family as ‘lifelong and close — and ultimately 
calamitous’. Presumably he is referring to Sir George’s marriage to Dean 
Bradley’s sister, Harriet, who had been brought up in a rather rigid 
Victorian household; she found George Grove a heady mixture of fun, 
affection and inexhaustible energy, and she loved him to the end. (She 
outlived him, dying in 1914). 

Mrs O’Connor’s father, Walter Grove (the eldest son), told his 
children many stories of the Saturday evening parties held in the house at 
Sydenham, once reputedly the property of Charles James Fox. He 
remembered being taken from his bed by his nurse one night, and put on 
the stairs to listen to Jenny Lind singing, after the Opera; unfortunately he 
did not hear her, as he promptly fell asleep. During Sir George’s time the 
doors and panelling of the drawing-room were covered with signatures of 
visiting celebrities. In spite of strong public protest the house was 
demolished in about 1930. 

Sir George was a prolific letterwriter; he had to be, as there was no 
other means of communication at that time. All his letterwriting was done 
standing up, and his desk (which looks more like a lectern) is still in the 
Director’s room at the RCM. His letters to Edith Oldham were private 
letters, of interest only to the person to whom they were addressed. The 
death of the Groves’ eldest daughter, Lucy, was a great sorrow to both her 
parents, but Mrs O’Connor does not feel that it was ‘the death of their 
marriage’, as Dr Young suggests, nor that her grandfather’s life was a 
Greek Tragedy, but that if ever a man enjoyed life it was G, as he was 
affectionately known to his many friends. 

Miss Joan Littlejohn has added that her grandfather, Alfred John 
Wynn, clearly remembered Sir George Grove’s sisters driving about 
Sydenham in their carriage; he visited Grove’s house, where he mended his 
gas pipes, having learned at the early age how to ‘wipe a joint’. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT, 26 NOVEMBER 1981 


Throughout the year the College plays host to an enviable collection. 
of celebrities, both amongst its staff and its guests, but perhaps none as 
distinguished, or quite as lovely as the Queen Mother, who once again this 
year made her annual visit to the College in her capacity as President. 

As in past years, the President took upon herself the responsibility of 
performing a number of official duties, conferring Fellowships on a list of 
distinguished musicians drawn from inside and outside the College, and 
presenting the major internal prizes. This year, however, there was an 
unusual addition to the traditional ceremony as the Queen Mother was 
also asked to confer honoris causa the degree of Doctor of Music upon her 
grandson, His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. Prince Charles 
expressed his doubts that he was a worthy recipient of such a rare honour, 
this being only the third Doctorate ever awarded by the College. 

The more formal business of the afternoon was interspersed and 
enclosed by a variety of musical items. Before the arrival of the Royal 
Party, the RCM Brass Ensemble, under the impressive direction of 
Andrew Mogrelia, gave a sparkling and buoyant account of a collection of 
renaissance dances. The President’s Concert proper opened with an alert 
performance of the Allegro from the Concerto in B minor for four violins 
of Vivaldi given by four young violinists from the Junior Department who, 
appearing not in the least awed by the grandeur of the occasion, came and 
went with the confident ease of seasoned professionals. The clarinettist 
Michael Collins, with his accompanist Nigel Clayton, displayed complete 
assurance and brought graceful elegance and wit to his choice of two 
Bagatelles by Gerald Finzi. The soprano Helen Kucharek, accompanied 
by the nimble Robert Duncan, gave a charming and sensitive account of 
songs by Elizabeth Poston and Roger Quilter, and the pianist Adrian 
Sims, limbering up with a glittering performance of Prokofiev’s C major 
Prelude, exchanged delicacy for bravura to haul his way by the handful 
through the spectacular demands of Stravinsky’s Petrushka. 

The Chamber Orchestra, who earlier in the afternoon had enjoyed the 
Director’s virtuoso arrangement of the National Anthem, were now joined 
by one of the newly-appointed Fellows, Lorin Maazel. Under his 
distinguished baton they gave a beautifully poised account of Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn that was notable, amongst other things, 
for its immaculate attention to tonal balance. For the final item the 
Chamber Orchestra was augmented by the RCM Chorus who concluded 
the programme with a rousing performance of Parry’s England. 

But even as the Royal Party rose to take tea, there was yet one 
impromptu performance to witness. Bounding on to the stage, armed with 
a bulging sack of rhetorical courtesy, came Rowland Lee, President of the 
Students’ Association, to propose a torrential vote of thanks with such 
speed, fervour and unashamed brashness that I fancy he would have 
cajoled a:hardly less enthusiastic response from prisoners at the Traitors’ 
Gate. 

The Royal Party divided to take tea, the Queen Mother joining the 
Fellows and other important guests in the Recital Hall, while Prince 
Charles ventured below stairs to the Donaldson Room and the Students’ 


Canteen. 
ROBERT BRIDGE 
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The scaffolding outside the front of the College has given an opportunity 
to install an elegant clock, for which the building’s original architect had 
made provision. 

i A 


Miss Pamela Main’s generous Presentation to the College Library of the 
scores of works by Sir Eugene Goossens has been acknowledged 
previously, without the works being listed: they are Four Conceits (op. 20), 
Prelude to Philip IJ, Suite from Kaleidoscope, Tam O’ Shanter (op. 17A) 
and Variations on ‘Cadet Rousselle’ by Bax, Bridge, Ireland and Goossens, 
orchestrated by Goossens. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 1 December. The Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Latham, and the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. John 
Bliss, were re-elected. Dr. Watkins Shaw had resigned from the 
Committee, owing to inability to attend meetings; in his place Mr John 
Forster was elected to serve. Miss Peggy Taylor and Mr Anthony Hocking, 
having served for three years, were re-elected for a further term of three 
years. Mr John Wallen and Mr Alan Bach were re-elected as Honorary 
Auditors. 

The Annual At Home will be held on Thursday, 24 June. 


Sylvia Latham 
Hon. Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


Geoffrey Acton Jean Phillips 

Colin Appleton Llewellyn Rayappen 
Simon Ayling Edgar Riches 

Ruth Benson Andrew Roberts 
Edward Brooks Callum Ross 

Roy Collison Christopher Vale 
Peter Howe Timothy Watts 
William Lewis Vivienne Whysall 


Magdalen Pemberton 


ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The annual celebrity concert and reception for Friends and their guests 
took place during the Christmas term, on the evening of 4 November, 

The evening commenced with a harp recital given by Marisa Robles 
(Professor) accompanied by three of her former pupils — Rachel Masters, 
Ruth Faber and Susie Beddow, with Christopher Hyde-Smith on the flute. 
They were enthusiastically received, and the performance was greatly 
appreciated by ail those present. 

Friends and guests were then taken to the Recital Hall for a Master Class 
given by Mr. Kendall Taylor, and this was followed by a visit to the Parry 
Opera Theatre where excerpts from King Arthur were performed ‘in the 
round’. The evening ended with a Wine and Cheese Party held in the 
Concert Hail. 

Many Friends have expressed their enjoyment of this type of evening as, 
in addition to a celebrity recital, it enables them to see the College at work 
in the various departments. It is hoped that a similar evening will be held 
towards the end of the year — the Centenary year of the College — and we 
look forward to greeting as many Friends as possible on that occasion. 

ELIZABETH CLEVERDON SKELLON 


THE DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS, 4 JANUARY 1982 

For those engaged in academic work, be it in Universities, Colleges or 
Schools, a new year really begins in the autumn, for it is then that new 
students arrive and embark upon their courses of study, and the yearly 
cycle of lectures and classes begins again. For those engaged in industry 
and commerce a ‘new year’ may begin on 6 April, or on whatever day 
follows the end of their company’s year for tax accounting purposes. 

For most of us the new year begins on | January, and it is then that, 
following Christmas festivities and a brief period of relaxation, labour and 
studies are resumed, often accompanied by new resolution. If we find it 
difficult to get down to work again after the break, we should reflect upon 
the words of Shakespeare: 

If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work; 
But when they seldom come, they wish’d for come. 
I am going to look at the calendar year 1982, and mention some of the 
exceptional challenges and opportunities that it offers to all those who are 
associated with the College. 

Before doing so, I wish on behalf of all at the College to express great 
pleasure at the awards made in the 1982 New Year Honours List to a 
number of Collegians. The knighthood conferred upon George Thalben- 
Ball will have given great satisfaction to all organists and church 
musicians. Sir George Thalben-Ball retired last week from the post of 
Organist of the Temple Church which he had held with distinction since 
1919, being only the third to fill the post since 1843. Together with his 
predecessor, Sir Walford Davies (who was a Professor of this College), Sir 
George established and maintained the great reputation of the Temple 
Church Choir and also rendered valuable service to the BBC Religious 
Broadcasting Department, being responsible for many years for the style 
and musical content of the studio services. It has delighted Sir George, and 
indeed all of us, that he should have been succeeded by another Professor 
of this College, Mr John Birch, thus preserving the long association of the 
College with the Temple Church. 

Among the recipients of the CBE are Mr Meredith Davies, a Fellow of 
the College and a former Junior Exhibitioner, Principal of Trinity College 
of Music and Conductor of the Royal Choral Society; Mr John Manduell, 
a Fellow of the College and Principal of the Royal Northern College of 
Music; and Mr Kendall Taylor, Vice-President, a Fellow, a former 
Exhibitioner and Scholar of the College, and a distinguished member of 
our Professorial Staff since 1929, who through his numerous recital tours 
and master classes in many parts of the world has been a wonderful 
ambassador for British music, attracting to the College some fine pianistic 
talent from overseas countries. To all those honoured we offer our warm 
congratulations. 

Having referred to these public honours, I wish now to announce that 
our President has graciously approved the unanimous recommendation of 
the College Council that Honorary Doctorates of Music of the College be 
conferred during 1982 upon three persons who have rendered conspicuous 
service to music and to this College. Hitherto, Doctorates of Music of this 
College have been conferred only upon royal personages, namely Her 
Majesty Queen Mary in 1933 to mark the jubilee of the College, Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother in 1973, and His Royal 
Highness The Prince of Wales last November. In celebration of the 
Centenary of the College, the following Collegians will receive honorary 
doctorates: Sir Adrian Boult, Dr Herbert Howells and Sir Michael Tippett. 
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In recent addresses I have outlined in general terms the plans that the 
College has made for the celebration of the centenary of our foundation on 
28 February 1882, and of the granting of the Royal Charter on 23 May 
1883. It is now possible to give a little more detail of these plans. 

On 28 February there will be a Service of Thanksgiving in 
Westminster Abbey, at which the preacher will be the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a Vice-President of the College. The musical content of the 
Service will reflect the enormous contribution which members of this 
College have made to Anglican church music during the last hundred 
years. The Service will follow the pattern of Evensong, but with the Te 
Deum and Jubilate (being canticles of praise and thanksgiving) replacing 
the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 

Before the Service there will be a recital lasting a little over half an 
hour by Sir George Thalben-Ball in which music by W. H. Harris, Walford 
Davies, Harold Darke, C. S. Lang, George Thalben-Ball, Henry Ley and 
John Cook will be played. 

The arrival of the President and Their Royal Highnesses The Prince 
and Princess of Wales will be marked by a fanfare by Sir Arthur Bliss. 
During the Royal Procession from the West Door of the Abbey to the 
Sacrarium, Parry’s ‘I was glad’ will be sung by a special choir of 100 from 
the College, placed with an ensemble of brass and percussion in the organ 
loft of the Abbey. 

Other music will include Psalm 148 by Gustav Holst, Te Deum 
(Collegium Regale) by Herbert Howells, Jubilate by Benjamin Britten, and 
anthems by Stanford, Wood, Vaughan Williams and Dyson, as well as by 
three former organists of the Abbey associated with the College: Sir Ernest 
Bullock (former Director), Sir William McKie and Dr Douglas Guest 
(retired Professors). 

During the Service Sir Hubert Parry’s tribute to Sir George Grove will 
be read by Sir Keith Falkner. At the end of the Service Sir Michael 
Tippett’s Processional for Brass and Percussion will be played, after which 
Jane Watts (holder of the RCM Westminster Abbey Organ Scholarship) 
will play a voluntary. 

The Service in Westminster Abbey will be followed by a small 
Reception at.St. James’s Palace, by kind permission of Her Majesty The 
Queen, which will be attended by the President of the College and Their 
Royal Highnesses The Prince and Princess of Wales, together with the 
Vice-Presidents, Council, Appeal Committee and a few distinguished 
guests, who will include the descendants or successors of those leaders of 
church and state who attended the historic meeting on 28 F ebruary 1882 at 
which the Prince of Wales, who was later to become King Edward VII, 
outlined his plans for the establishment of a new Royal College of Music. I 
have little doubt that the Reception on 28 February 1982 will be an 
occasion when those present will focus their attention not only upon the 
splendid achievements of the College during its first 100 years, but will 
pledge themselves to work for its continued growth and prosperity. 

A fortnight later there will be the first of four concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall during the next eighteen months, the nature of which requires a 
larger performing area and more room for audience than is available in our 
Concert Hall. On Sunday 14 March a performance will be given of 
Berlioz’s Grande Messe des Morts in which Robert Tear will be the soloist; 
this concert will be sponsored by IBM (UK) Ltd. On Sunday 28 November 
Mahler’s 8th Symphony will be performed, involving not only the full 
choral and orchestral resources of the College but also a sizeable choir 
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from the Junior Department; this concert will be sponsored by Book Club 
Associates. In March 1983 there will be a celebrity concert of former 
College students, and on 23 May 1983, the exact Centenary of the granting 
to the College of its Royal Charter, a choral and orchestral programme will 
be televised ‘live’, the provisional programme being: 

Holst Ballet Music from The Perfect Fool 

Vaughan Williams Serenade to Music 

Britten A Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra 

Tippett Ritual Dances (from A Midsummer Marriage) 

Parry ‘I was glad’ 

This concert will be sponsored by Commercial Union. It may seem so 
far that the music selected reflects past achievement rather than the music 
of the present, but I think that you will agree when I proceed a little further 
that the balance will have been redressed. 

During the period between 28 February 1982 and May 1983 there will 
be a number of concerts featuring specially commissioned works, by 
Malcolm Arnold (a trumpet concerto), Richard Blackford (an opera), 
Martin Dalby (a work for strings), Elizabeth Maconchy (a work for solo 
soprano and chamber ensemble), Justin Connolly (a work for chorus and 
symphony orchestra, based on texts by William Blake), Anthony Milner (a 
symphony, which will be his third), John Lambert (a work for large 
instrumental ensemble, voices and electronics,) Humphrey Searle (an 
orchestral work) and Edwin Roxburgh (a large-scale work for chorus and 
orchestra). In addition to these commissioned works, it is hoped to include 
in College concerts during the period of the Centenary celebrations one or 
more works by all our other Professors of Composition, as well as by 
several students. 

The first of the specially commissioned works to be performed will 
be Elizabeth Maconchy’s work for soprano and chamber ensemble ‘My 
dark Heart’, on 19 March, her 75th birthday. 

During the previous week the BBC College Concert to be given on 11 
March by the London Sinfonietta under Oliver Knussen will include the 
first performance of John Lambert’s Times and Tides. A second BBC 
College Concert on 1 April will include the first performance of a work 
entitled Deathwatch by Jeremy Dale Roberts. Mark-Anthony Turnage’s 
Night Dances, for which he received the Guinness Prize, will be performed 
by the 20th Century Ensemble on 1 April. 

Some months ago Sir Michael Tippett wrote to me, saying that he 
wished to mark the Centenary of the College by making available from his 
Foundation each year a sum of money to enable the College to invite a 
distinguished musician to spend up to a week at the College as a visiting 
Professor. The first such visitor will be Professor Alexander Goehr, 
Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, who came last term to 
receive his Fellowship of the College from our President. He will be with us 
from 9 to 12 March, and will hold study sessions for composers as well as 
chair a discussion about the BBC College Concert which will include his 
work entitled Sonata about Jerusalem. 

All in all, I think that we can look forward to a stimulating and, I 
hope, successful year. 

The Director then welcomed Mr. David Ward, who gave a short recital of 
piano music by Mozart: four pieces from ‘The London Notebook’, Twelve 
Variations on ‘La Belle Francoise’, and the Sonata in F, K.533 and 494. Mr. 
Ward's apt introductions included quotations from Leopold's and Wolfgang’s 
letters. 
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BEETHOVEN and KEYBOARD DEVELOPMENT 
from the illustrated Crees Lectures given on 28 September 
and 5 October 1981 


It cannot be denied that Beethoven exercised a decisive influence on 
keyboard technique and on the effects that it was possible to obtain from 
the piano, which was in his earlier years a relatively new instrument. 

If we may go back a little in time, we find J. S. Bach’s first biographer, 
Forkel, stating that Bach played the harpsichord with a still hand apart 
from lateral movements to cover the compass. His finger-work, it is stated, 
was a flexing or bending of the joints of the fingers in drawing back the tips 
towards the palm of the hand. That was obviously satisfactory for the 
keyboard instruments on which Bach played, but when the forte-piano, 
with its capacity to vary tone by different strengths of touch, gained the 
ascendency in the 1770s, this type of finger-touch was found to be 
inadequate. 

Turning now to Mozart, who was born six years after Bach’s death: 
Mozart was brought up to play the harpsichord in his early years, and it 
was not until 1777, on meeting with an improved piano made by Andreas 
Stein, that he came to prefer the newer instrument. There were at this time 
two main types of fortepianos: the Viennese instruments, sensitive but with 
a small tone and a light touch, and the English pianos which had a fuller 
tone but a heavier touch which Mozart no doubt felt hampered his 
technical fluency. He much preferred the Viennese instruments which 
Suited better the finger-technique which he had acquired from his early 
years on the harpsichord. Mention may be made here of what appears to be 
a curious contradiction in Mozart’s keyboard writing: this is that, whilst 
his melodic lines are invariably conceived vocally and demand a singer’s 
bel canto legato, his virtuoso passage-work should almost always be played 
non legato. In this connection it is interesting that two theorists of the 
period, Marpurg and Tiirk, both wrote that in normal keyboard technique 
‘the finger is lifted from the key just before the following note is played’, 
and as late as the early 1800s Beethoven’s pupil Czerny wrote of the 
‘detached staccato technique’ of Mozart’s time that was still fashionable. 

Before giving attention to Beethoven, brief mention must also be made 
of Haydn’s keyboard writing. Born in 1732, Haydn was also brought up on 
the harpsichord and the clavichord, but he had no pretensions to being a 
virtuoso performer, and possibly for that very reason found it easier than 
Mozart to adapt to the touch and tone of the new pianos. A number of 
dynamic markings in the autograph of his C minor Sonata (Hob. 20) 
written in 1771 would seem to indicate that he was then writing for piano 
and not for harpsichord. It is incidentally interesting to note that, as the 
homes of many music-lovers would still possess harpsichords, the 
commercially-minded music publishers of the day presented keyboard 
works as ‘for harpsichord or forte-piano’ right up to the time of 
Beethoven’s so-called ‘Moonlight’ Sonata of Op. 27, published in 1802. 
Haydn anticipated Beethoven in the keyboard writing of some of his 
sonatas, and very especially in his Fantasy in C major, by hinting at 
orchestral effects of strings, horns and woodwind. Haydn also appreciated 
the more sonorous tone of the English pianos which he encountered on his 
visits to this country in the 1790s — as the opening and other ‘big’ effects 
show in the E flat Sonata (Hob. 52), written in London. He also 


experimented with the right pedal, which had been patented by 
Broadwood in 1783. 


Beethoven, as we know, spent his early years in Bonn, far away from the 
fashionable music centre of Vienna, and his principal teacher was Neefe, 
the court organist who instructed him in organ and composition. 
Beethoven in fact never had any lessons from a professional pianist, and 
his approach to the piano was therefore largely self-taught and 
uninfluenced by the prevailing style of non-legato playing. Although 
largely brought up on Bach’s ‘48’ he did not use Bach’s technique of 
playing with fingers only, but found that he could only get the effects he 
wanted from the piano by using also some freedom of arm, when he felt it 
necessary, to get the tone he wanted. Later, when Beethoven went to live in 
Vienna in 1792 (after a brief first visit there five years before), he made an 
overwhelming impression as pianist and with his striking improvisations. 
Writers of the 1890s commented particularly on his beautiful legato which 
to them was a very special feature. 

Beethoven also at this time used an elemental force which was hitherto 
unknown: as the American critic Harold Schonberg picturesquely puts it, 
‘like a shell-burst among the bows and arrows of his contemporaries’. 
Anton Reicha tells of one occasion when Beethoven was playing a Mozart 
concerto: ‘He asked me to turn pages for him; but I was mostly occupied in 
wrenching out the strings of the piano which had snapped while hammers 
were stuck among those broken strings. Beethoven insisted on finishing the 
concerto, so back and forth I leap’t, jerking out a string, disentangling a 
hammer, turning a page. In fact I worked harder than Beethoven’. Even 
Czerny, who hailed what he called Beethoven’s ‘titanic’ playing, admitted 
that he asked too much from the delicate Viennese pianos. No doubt he 
broke all the normal ‘rules’, but many of his contemporaries bear witness 
in their writings to the fact that the beauty, depth and expressive quality of 
his playing brought tears to the eyes of his audiences. So it apears that 
Beethoven must have been a performer of extremes. 

Whilst Beethoven’s use of the piano was very little influenced by Mozart, 
it did, after he settled in Vienna, owe a good deal to Clementi’s style of 
writing for the piano; and he admired also the playing of John Cramer 
whose studies he used constantly. (They are still of great value today.) It 
can also be added that Beethoven had a very high regard for Philipp 
Emanuel Bach whose essay on ‘The True Art of Keyboard Playing’ 
provided the foundation for what was then the new style of keyboard 
treatment. (This book has in recent years been republished in translation, 
and it should be in the possession of all piano students.) C.P.E. Bach, 
Clementi and Cramer were thus the significant influences helping to mould 
Beethoven’s keyboard style, not forgetting, however, that Haydn (himself 
always a great experimenter) had shown the possibilities of thinking 
orchestrally when writing for the piano. Regarding Beethoven’s activities 
as a performer it is worth noting that in 1801 he wrote that he had greatly 
developed and improved his playing; and it was about that year that he was 
at the peak of his career as a performer. 

In attempting now a brief survey of Beethoven’s keyboard style it will be 
understood that this will largely be limited here to tonal and technical 
matters (including his occasional special pedalling instructions). The first 
sonata (Op. 2in F minor) calls for little comment; the opening movement is 
concise, clear-cut in its themes and spare in texture; it ends with a 
succession of detached forte chords. In the Adagio that follows, the long 
legato melodic lines are noteworthy; and in the Prestissimo Finale an 
unusual feature is the extended melody in A flat that forms the entire 
centre-piece. The piano writing is well laid-out and effective throughout 
the work, but it does not break new ground. 
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The next sonata (A major, Op. 2) is amore advanced and more spacious 
work and, notably in the second movement (Largo appassionato), we find 
Beethoven already thinking instrumentally in presenting a four-part theme 
with three sustained upper parts heard against what could well be a 
pizzicato bass from the cello. A feature of the Rondo is the fortissimo 
staccato middle section which is in such striking contrast to the grazioso 
opening subject. 

The third sonata of Op. 2 is the most grandiose of the set, and for its 
brilliance and broadly-planned tonal effects it needs the resources of a 
modern concert grand. It would doubtless be written to display 
Beethoven’s own virtuosity — and one can imagine the havoc he must have 
caused playing this work on the delicate Viennese instruments of 1795. 
Broken chords and broken octaves in both hands cover almost all of the 
five-octave compass in the first movement, and an extended coda includes 
an unbarred cadenza. At this early stage in his development Beethoven 
already shows his liking for key-relationships a major third up (later to be 
extended to keys that are a major third down), and the key of E major in 
which he places the Adagio contrasts with the tonic C major of the other 
three movements. The opening subject of this Adagio is placed in a rich and 
sonorous part of the keyboard and it needs a warm tone. Other features of 
this movement are (i) the section, first heard in G major, in which the left 
hand leaps over the right hand each half-bar to give an expressive 
syncopated melody line, and (ii) two bars of fortissimo C major chords 
which re-affirm the tonic key of the sonata in the latter part of this E major 
movement. (These chords require an orchestral sonority with much weight 
and energy from the arm.) The Scherzo and the Finale of this sonata both 
call for crisp staccato technique, and particularly difficult in the finale area 
series of staccato thirds in contrary motion including hazardous skips to 
and from bass notes in the left hand. In this brilliant final movement the 
right hand has also to negotiate some very rapid passage-work; towards 
the end effective use is made of trills, including two bars of triple trills. 

In the Op. 7 Sonata in E flat there is more evidence of orchestral 
thinking, particularly in the Largo second movement where there are more 
quasi-pizzicatos in the bass of the second theme. This movement is also 
remarkable for the eloquent use made of ‘rests’ in the opening theme (a 
characteristic also of the E major Adagio of Op. 2, no. 3 already discussed). 
Another noteworthy feature of the Adagio of Op. 7 is the unusual 
interrupted pianissimo cadence of bars 19/20, followed dramatically by 
fortissimo staccato chords. 

What we may note in these early sonatas of Beethoven is his remarkable 
gift of being able to give significance to, and to arrest attention with, what 
in other hands could be commonplace or trite thematic material. As 
Robert Schumann once wrote: “Beethoven finds his motives lying about in 
the street — but he fashions them into cosmic utterances’. It is incidentally 
to be noted that there is very little use of counterpoint in these early sonatas 
— nor, for that matter, in any of the big middle-period sonatas — even 
though he showed great contrapuntal skill in the six quartets of Op. 18 and 
in the middle-period Rasoumofsky quartets of Op. 59. It would appear 
that until the time of the last five sonatas Beethoven regarded the piano as 
primarily a harmonic, melodic and rhythmic instrument; one wonders if he 
found the pianos of his day unsatisfactory with regard to the presentation 
of clear and independent contrapuntal lines. 

Of the three sonatas of Op. 10 the most important is the third in D major. 
The headlong energy and unrelenting vitality of its first movement must 
have been overwhelming to the audiences of 1798; of the second (Largo) 
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movement Donald Tovey has written of the ‘tragic power that makes this 
movement a landmark in musical history’. In this Largo the pianist will 
again think orchestrally (whilst, of course, using a wide range of good 
pianistic tone). One effect in the first movement of this sonata must be 
mentioned: eight bars after the double-bar ending the exposition there is a 
pause on a double-octave A; can the player manage to suggest that by a 
tremendous effort the tonality has been smoothly hoisted up to the next 
semitone? If it were possible for the piano to make a crescendo on a single 
note, that would be the effect at which to aim. 

The opening chord of Op. 13 (‘Pathétique’) at once establishes the 
character of the work; this solemn but arresting C minor chord at once 
epitomises a mood. Once again there is much that is orchestral in the 
keyboard writing of the Allegro molto, including the frequent use of 
tremolo. The deservedly famous slow movement, however, gives the 
student admirable practice in the purely pianistic problem of 
simultaneously singing a melody and providing a quiet, even 
accompaniment in the same hand. 

The linking of a work in C minor with student’s practice tempts one to 
mention Beethoven’s 32 Variations in C minor dating from 1806. These 
excellent variations are founded on a chaconne-type ground bass; they are 
imaginative and resourceful, and as piano music they provide as fine a set 
of studies as can be found. Almost all the devices of classical piano 
technique are exploited here in concentrated form, and apart from the 
merit of the work itself, they cannot be too highly recommended as 
introduction to the many difficulties that will be encountered throughout 
the sonatas. 

Passing on to the Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, we find Beethoven for the first 
time giving specific directions for pedalling. These come at the end of the 
first movement and in the Trio of the Funeral March; in these instances the 
marking is ‘senza sordini’, meaning ‘with the mutes’ (the mutes being the 
dampers). When the dampers are to fall back, the direction is ‘con sordini’. 
It is important to note that throughout his life Beethoven only marked 
pedal signs for special or unusual effects; otherwise the use of the 
sustaining pedal was left to the discretion of the player. 

The better known of the two sonatas of Op. 27 is that in C sharp minor 
known as ‘The Moonlight’, though this name was given to it some years 
after Beethoven’s death. We find in the first movement Beethoven 
enigmatically marking senza sordini, leaving us to wonder if, on the pianos 
of his day, his intention was to hold down the pedal throughout the 
movement. This is not tolerable for the pianos of today, but the right pedal 
will certainly be in constant use. The constantly recurring triplets that are 
unbroken to the end have an almost hypnotic effect of brooding gloom, 
while the melody line above suggests phrases of a solemn chorale. This was — 
a new and imaginative use of the quietest sonorities of the piano. The last 
agitated movement of this sonata calls technically for brilliant broken 
chords and is noteworthy for the introduction of percussive effects, the 
staccato of the opening basses suggesting timpani, and the theme of 
insistent quaver chords (starting bar 43) is as percussive as anything in 
Bartok or Prokofiev. 

The keyboard writing in the D major Sonata, Op. 28, contains one new 
effect. This is Beethoven’s first use (from syncopations commencing bars 
135/136) of the device that has come to be known as the Bebung, though 
strictly speaking this term belongs to the clavichord. Applied to the piano, 
this is a matter of taking advantage of the repeater mechanism, to play a 
note again before the dampers have been allowed to silence the first 
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sounding; this gives a hint of soft new tone added to an otherwise tied note. 
Other examples of the Bebung are found in the piano part of the Scherzo of 
the A major cello Sonata, in the Arioso dolente (introduction) of Op. 110, in 
Op. 106 and in Op. 111. 

In the three sonatas of Op. 31 Beethoven shows his versatility in 
presenting three highly contrasted works. In the first of them, that in G 
major, he makes fun of those pianists — apparently as common in his day 
as now — who cannot sound chords with their hands simultaneously 
together. The Adagio of this work shows that the piano can, in graceful 
decorative passages, compete with the most florid coloratura of the 
singers’ art; the middle section of this movement surely calls for an 
orchestration of woodwind. 

The second sonata of Op. 31 is the most dramatic of the three, and it has 
come to be known, without very strong foundation, as ‘The Tempest’ — 
though it is not impossible that a Shakespeare play provided the ‘trigger’ to 
fire the creative musical instinct. An unusual feature of the keyboard 
writing is the use of two recitative statements which are directed to be 
played against the background of a quiet harmony sustained throughout 
by the pedal. Sustained tone on the pianos of 1801 was shortlived, but on 
the modern piano the unchanged holding down of pedal produces blurring 
that the ear finds difficult to accept, even in pianissimo. It must however be 
firmly stated that the recitatives cannot be played ‘sec’, which implies 
without pedal and without harmonic background. It may be found 
acceptable to hold down the left hand chord (pianissimo), then to use 
delayed half-pedalling for the changing notes of the recitatives. Beethoven 
instructed his pupil, the pianist Ferdinand Ries, that he wanted the 
melodic line to sound like a voice from the tomb; this is imaginative and 
evocative, and a striking and awesome atmosphere can be conveyed if 
Beethoven’s conception of a voice from the tomb can be realised. The 
Adagio second movement of this D minor Sonata has great nobility and 
breadth; throughout, it invites orchestral thinking — most obviously with 
the drum rhythm against which is heard three-part chording as for horns. 
The keyboard writing of the last movement consists of a constant flow of 
semiquavers, like a steady-paced moto perpetuo; bleak and austere in 
effect, it seems to convey the inevitable aftermath of tragedy. 

The Sonata in E flat, last of the Op. 31 set, is not a highly charged work 
emotionally or dramatically, but it has great vitality and a delightful 
freshness of spirit — yet in the falling fifth interval of the opening there is 
also the hint of something wistful. The Scherzo, in 2/4 time, is one of the 
finest of Beethoven’s scherzos; pianistically it exploits the effectiveness of 
crisp staccato playing and there is confident humour in the movement. 
Curiously it seems to have something in common with the ‘metronome’ 
scherzo of the Eighth Symphony, which came a good deal later. 

In the Waldstein Sonata (Op. 53) Beethoven rejoices in the acquisition of 
a new piano with a keyboard extended in the treble up to a high C, and for 
it he writes what is perhaps the most truly virtuosic of all the thirty-two 
sonatas. It cam.- at a time when, after the depression of the Heiligenstadt 
Testament period, there was a tremendous resurgence of life and hope, 
which led to one of the most remarkable outbursts of creative activity of all 
time. This creative ‘explosion’ called forth a succession of masterpieces, 
including four symphonies, fourth and fifth piano concertos, the violin 
concerto, four quartets (Op. 59 and Op. 74), two trios, the A major cello 
sonata, three piano sonatas, overtures, Fidelio, etc. The Waldstein sonata 
has a wide range of keyboard writing, from the quietly throbbing repeated 
chords of the opening through to the extreme activity of the final 
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prestissimo. The range of effects is the broadest, boldest and most brilliant 
that Beethoven had produced. Among noteworthy features are the 
beautiful arabesques which decorate the second subject, and the exciting 
broken phrases which rise over a dominant pedal in leading back to the 
reprise (a passage which the Waldstein shares with the Fourth Symphony 
first movement). The beautiful short Adagio Introduction to the Rondo 
opens and closes with quietly rich sonorities in the lower part of the 
compass, and it provides exactly the right contrast between the two outer 
movements. The Rondo itself presents problems of pedalling that are well- 
nigh insoluble. Beethoven’s special pedal direction is that, for the opening 
theme, the pedal should be held through changing tonic and dominant 
harmonies of the first eight bars, with similar long passages later. Half- 
pedalling cannot be completely successful, as the first fundamental bass- 
note must be pianissimo and it will not stand repeated half-pedallings. It is 
intriguing to speculate about the origin of the effect at which Beethoven 
aims; if | may be permitted to mention a personal experience, it is that I 
have heard this theme (minus the change from major to minor, E natural to 
E flat) played on the Alpenhorn in the Alps. It is possible that Beethoven 
may have heard this melody in the Austrian mountains that he knew well 
and that rise not far from Vienna; on the other hand the Alpenhorn players 
since Beethoven’s time may have found his theme playable on their 
instruments and may have adopted it from him. However this may be, I 
can affirm that as I heard it in a rocky ravine, with echoes taking a long 
time to die away, this gave a hint as to how Beethoven’s daring pedal effect 
may have been conceived. (It may be rewarding to experiment by playing 
the first lines of this opening theme with the left hand only, with pedal held 
fully down, and the melody played one octave lower than written and ata 
slower pace than Beethoven’s Allegretto.) The Prestissimo at the end of the 
movement presents technical problems: the rapid octaves which are no 
doubt intended to be played as glissandos can only be played in that way by 
a hand that is large enough to permit the thumb to be trailing (with the nail 
phalange turned inwards). Otherwise the player must find an alternative 
way of sharing the octaves between the hands. The player with a smallish 
hand may also be compelled to adopt the ‘false’ trill when the many bars of 
trills have melody notes in the same hand. It is curious to reflect that 
Beethoven himself is said to have had a hand that could barely reach a 
tenth; it is therefore doubtful, or even unlikely, that he could play octave 
glissandos himself! The glory of the Waldstein, musically speaking, lies in 
its abounding vitality, and in the confident mastery which Beethoven 
shows of a bigger structure for a solo sonata than he had previously used. 

Neither the Waldstein nor the two movement sonata (Op. 54) which 
followed it are emotional in the sense that the Appassionata Sonata (Op. 
57) is stormy and temperamental. The first movement of Op. 54 has been 
likened not inaptly to a confrontation between Beauty and the Beast: the 
gracious opening minuet alternating with aggressive, even brutal, octaves 
and sixths, which in the end are tamed in a peaceful reconciliation. ; 

The Appassionata, one of the great landmarks of piano literature, shows 
Beethoven using an ever wider range of tone and effects, with his arpeggios 
on occasion sweeping the entire compass of his instrument. The work 
opens with the first theme heard pianissimo in single notes two octaves 
apart, giving a novel (and mysterious) sonority. After a pause this effect is 
repeated, but the quiet theme is now interrupted three times by violent, 
pounding, syncopated chords. Later (from the end of bar 78) there 
commences a gigantic crossing of parts, with the opening theme rising 
against a catatact of falling quintuplet semiquavers. There are long pedal 
effects, such as occur before the recapitulation when the pedal must be held 
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unchanged for nine bars of fortissimo arpeggios, before sanity returns with 
the hammerec rhythm that this work shares with the Fifth Symphony; 


existed only in his imaginative ear, and that he was unconsciously 
anticipating improvements in tone that were to come in the years after his 
h 


In Beethoven’s treatment of the piano for the last three sonatas it would 
appear logical to deal with them together. Mention has been frequently 
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They were planned and written when he was otherwise engaged in the 
writing of the Missa Solemnis and they show the influence of that work. 
The keyboard writing in the variations of Op. 109 contains exquisite 
pianistic sounds, and nowhere does it strain the tonal capacity of the 
instrument. Op. 110 is also admirably laid out for the keyboard, and the 
Fugue embodies some of the smoothest counterpoint of Beethoven’s entire 
output. The first movement of Op. 111 is on the heroic scale, but despite its 
power and immense drive and vitality it is all magnificently pianistic. The 
Arietta and its variations reach out to the stars, and at the close of the work 
we feel that peace has been achieved; the means of expressing this belong 
entirely to the piano, and it is difficult to imagine any other instrument or 
combination of instruments playing this movement. 

We note that in the sonatas from Op. 101 onwards the writing has in 
general become more contrapuntal. Another important detail in the piano 
writing is that trills have become very important; the trills in the final 
variation of Op. 109 are a vital factor in holding intensity of feeling, the 
trills in the middle of the Arietta of Op. 111 are the means whereby the last 
crisis is overcome before peace can be reached, and the long trill on a high 
treble G towards the end of the Arietta sheds an extraordinary shimmer of 
heavenly light. 

So in the end we find that Becthoven has expressed himself directly 
through the piano at all periods of his life. As a young composer he found it 
in its infancy; he left it with a repertoire richer than that of any other 
instrument. His pianistic technique is largely founded on homely things 
such as scales and arpeggios, but to what wonderful use he puts them! One 
thinks of the tremendous octave scales heard in contrary motion against 
the orchestra in the Emperor Concerto; here it is as if he is engaged in 
heroic combat from which he emerges victorious. Then there are the gently 
rising scales in E major in the Adagio of the Third Concerto — each notea 
step up to Heaven. Genius can make gold out of the simplest material. 

KENDALL TAYLOR 


CONTENT TO REMEMBER (Part II) 
a random sonata 


¥ 
Marjorie Howe (née Barton) 

ACCELERANDO 

It was not long before Dr. H. P. Allen, Professor of Music at Oxford, 
was appointed to succeed Sir Hubert Parry and the pace quickened. The 
first most obvious symptom of the new regime was that the notices ‘Male 
Pupils’ and ‘Female Pupils’ were removed from the two staircases and Mrs. 
Bindon, the Lady Superintendent of twenty-five years’ standing, vanished. 
Her main preoccupation, it had seemed, had been to keep boy from girl, 
and I was once reprimanded for finishing a Bach fugue on the Concert Hall 
organ, while a young man stood beside me awaiting his turn to practise. 
Did she suppose I would stop in the middle of a bar? She wore black, with 
bits of lace and I was in awe of her. Her place was taken by a former 
student, Miss Darnell, a warm and friendly person. Ironically it fell to my 
lot to sit on a small committee which organised a testimonial to the 
departing Mrs. Bindon from past and present students. When asked if 
subscriptions might be addressed to me at the College, I toresaw getting 
some interesting autographs from musical celebrities, and agreed. The 
appeal was sent out in 1919, but I have lost the signatures and forgotten 
how much money was raised. 
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My scrapbook is rather an untidy affair — some programmes and 
letters are stuck in, many are not, and postcards keep falling out. The 
correspondence card was in those days our normal means of 
communication, it seems, and the telephone, then in its infancy, was little 
used. The cards were creamy-yellow with a red penny stamp printed in one 
corner, and we all sent them to one another. From the moment I started 
organ lessons with Sir Walter Parratt, I was in his thrall, and a postcard 
from Windsor Castle says ‘I missed you much with only two-thirds of my 
graces. The others flourish and are dragged at the heels of the new Director 
all over the place. They like it. Love W.P.’ 

Mary Trevelyan and Helen Young (later to become organist of the 
Chelsea Pensioners’ Chapel) were the other two ‘graces’, but not so a 
rather older girl pupil, whom he did not much care for. She wore a large, 
brightly coloured marquise ring and Sir Walter told me he had said to her 
one day, ‘Madam, if you would take that jam tart off your finger you might 
play rather better’. Almost all his other pupils were men, some still in 
uniform after arriving back from the war — Charles Lofthouse in khaki 
and Boris Ord in Air Force blue with his wings up. One day during a lesson 
the latter turned up with a copy of Tolhurst’s Ruth which he had borrowed 
for a concert of ‘bad music’ at Cambridge. 

Sir Walter liked one of his ‘graces’ to escort him across the Park after 
his day’s teaching on his way to Paddington and the train to Windsor. I 
often did this and enjoyed every minute. He talked all the time and told 
funny stories. Once, when there was a coal strike, someone asked him how 
they would heat St. George’s Chapel. He replied ‘Oh that’s all right. P’ve 
got a standing order with Novello’s for two tons of Gounod’s Redemption 
When | ill-advisedly told this story to an elderly uncle, he missed the point, 
and said ‘Yes, I suppose singing does make you warm!’ Sir Walter would 
have enjoyed that. . 

His eightieth birthday, on 10 February 1921, was celebrated during 
the lunch hour at the College and a presentation was made. After all the 
speeches we waited, a little apprehensively, for Sir Walter’s reply. He 
started by telling us that the first of a great pile of letters he had opened at 
breakfast that morning was from a cremation company. Tension dissolved 
into laughter and he held us enthralled after that. 

I often went down to Windsor and one of his postcards says ‘Come 
earlier - before lunch if possible. 1 want to take you down to Eton. The 
chapel (St. George’s) has finished its toilette and you can try the organ’. He 
did show me round Eton College, including the classroom with famous 
names carved all over the desks, but so dark that one could hardly read 
them. He never owned a car, so we must have walked down from the 
Castle, and I remember, on the way back, he suddenly strode on ahead of 
me towards a stout shabbily dressed woman carrying a heavy shopping 
bag. He took off his hat and asked to be allowed to carry her bag, which he 
did, for quite a long way. Lunch at his house in the Horseshoe Cloisters was 
something of a concerto with Sir Walter as Soloist. Lady Parratt, almost 
nebulous in her gentle frailty, was probably wondering why her husband 
bothered to invite his girl pupils down from London. Their daughter Kitty, 
another rather shadowy figure, was always there too. He liked to show me 
his study and tell me how King George V was very surprised to see a 
window over the fireplace. There was a harpsichord in the drawing room, 
and a marvellous view from the windows which were high in the outer walls 
of the Castle; one felt as if on the edge of a precipice, looking across the 
Thames Valley. 
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One day he took me into the private part of the Castle, by the 
Equerries’ Entrance and along seemingly endless stone passages whose 
walls were lined with great cabinets of china. We eventually emerged into 
the organ loft of the private Royal Chapel. We looked down on to red 
velvet and gold, and there was an atmosphere of rather outmoded pomp. 
But we stayed for only a few minutes, as this really was the private Chapel, 
and its.organ had another console, back to back with it on the gallery of St. 
George’s Hall. It was here he led me and I was ordered to ‘try the organ’. 
This meant having a short lesson on whatever was my piece of the moment, 
and then he told me stories about various members of the Royal Family he 
had taught. Afterwards we either returned to the house for tea, or 
sometimes to St. George’s Chapel for Evensong, when I sat with him in the 
organ loft. One day he told me that someone had asked him the day before 
if he was the verger. ‘No madam’ he answered, ‘but I verge on the profane’. 
I wonder what the lady made of that. 

Wednesday was his day at College, and he would stride into the 
Concert Hall at 10 a.m. having first taken a boys’ practice at Windsor, 
travelled by train to Paddington and walked across the Park. Choral Class, 
which he conducted till Dr. Allen arrived and took it over, was much 
depleted during the war: a few C3 lads (i.e. medically unfit for service) and 
some elderly tenors and basses from the Abbey to help out. His choice of 
music was impressive in its range from Brahms to Vaughan Williams, and 
of course Bach. He liked to observe the Church’s year, and Ash Wednesday 
always meant singing a beautiful and little-known anthem for double choir 
called ‘I wrestie and pray’ by J. C. Bach. I later transcribed it for organ, not 
very successfully. Another work I associate gratefully with him is Eccard’s 
‘When to the temple Mary went’, written for the Feast of the Presentation. 
These would have been in his Windsor service lists at the time, and we sang 
them because he loved them. Of course we did big works as well, including 
Parry’s ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’. 

I still have the programme of a concert consisting entirely of works by 
Parry that we gave a month after his death. It opened with the first 
performance of his Elegy for Orchestra composed in 1897 (the year of my 
birth) and his Choral Ode of 1883 ‘The glories of our blood and state’. The 
audience was asked not to applaud those two works. Then came a scene 
from Judith, and his English Symphony in C, followed by a group of songs 
sung by Muriel Foster, a distinguished soprano and former scholar, and 
last of all ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’. With Sir Walter Parratt and Sir Charles 
Stanford sharing the conducting, it was altogether a very fitting and 
impressive programme for a memorial concert. 


ALLEGRO VIVACE 

When Dr. Allien succeeded Sir Hubert as Director, he took over the 
Choral Class from Sir Walter and the pace quickened again. The headlines 
of one of my (undated) press cuttings are ‘Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
Finale Transposed’ and ‘R.C.M. Concert Experiment’. After praising the 
‘strong rhythmic impulse which carried through the orchestral movements 
successfully’ the critic comments on the pros and cons of transposing the 
entire choral finale down a tone into C, justified he says ‘by the singing-of 
the students’ choir’. Apparently a set of parts was obtainable but, though 
making it easier to sing, ‘the comparative dullness of the lower key was felt 
most in the orchestral music of the opening section’ and no doubt the 
players were far from happy. 

We gave the first and second performances of Holst’s Hymn of Jesus at 
the beginning and end of one programme; Dr. Allen said no one would 
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understand it the first time. Holst by then was on the staff, teaching 
composition. We also gave a concert to celebrate twenty-five years in the 
present College buildings. An account speaks of paying tribute to Parry by 
moving a bust of him from its place near the entrance beside that of Sit 
George Grove, and putting it ‘decorated with flowers in front of the 
orchestra’. Among the conductors were Charles Wood, Edgar Bainton, Sir 
Charles Stanford and Adrian Boult. This is the first time I find Boult’s 
name among my old programmes and press cuttings, and Dr. Allen did 
great things for the College when he appointed this brilliant and delightful 
young man to form a class for conductors and take charge of the orchestra. 
Allen removed the ancient red plush-covered throne on which Sir Charles 
had for many years sat to conduct, and another ‘wind of change’ was 
sweeping happily through the place. The old man had been ageing 
noticeably and must have been glad to hand over his stick. I remember that 
he was one of a number of distinguished musicians who used to appear, as 
well as former pupils of Sir Walter, during our organ lessons in the Concert 
Hall — people such as Harford Lloyd, Walford Davies and Sydney 
Nicholson, but Stanford’s rather aimless visits stand out in my memory. I 
would see him in the mirror above me, his sagging figure lumbering in, 
puffing and blowing as he climbed up the orchestra stalls, his pince-nez still 
precariously balanced on his nose. Sir Walter never met him half-way, and 
I used to wonder what topic the two old gentlemen would discuss. Parratt 
fidgeted when he saw Stanford coming, and when they met they were like 
two elderly dogs who had once been enemies but were now too old and 
tired to fight any more. They growled and grunted at each other fora short 
while, and then Sir Charles would take himself off. Once when I was 
playing a piece by Bubeck that had to be transposed from F sharp minor to 
F minor because of a pedal cadenza, Sir Walter said ‘Look, she’s 
transposing. Isn’t she clever!’ It was not in the least clever, of course, and 
we both knew it. But Stanford merely grunted and shuffled off. Perhaps 
that wasn’t his kind of joke. I have been told that his Irish wit sparkled 
when, in the professors’ dining room he, Parry, Parratt and Bridge were 
together and on form. By then they were all eighty or thereabouts. 

My one real meeting with Sir Charles was at the annual grading exam for 
composition when, shepherded by Dr. Wood, I submitted two movements 
of a suite for small orchestra — a Sarabande and Gavotte. Sir Charles 
peered at my manuscript closely, then looked at me,-and at Dr. Wood 
standing by. ‘Isn’t she rather too young to write those consecutive fifths?’ 
Dr. Wood came to my defence and said that he thought I would like the 
sound when played on the woodwind. I said nothing of course, but 
remembered that I had got the idea from a nice little bit in Haydn’s D 
major (London) Symphony. 

The days seemed to get fuller and more and more interesting. Until 
Walford Davies was appointed Professor of Music for Wales, and then 
became Director of Music for the Royal Air Force, he spent two hours 
every Saturday morning with any of us organists who could attend his 
choir-training class. Mary Trevelyan and I joined with about twenty young 
men and listened, fascinated, to an hour of what I can only call his 
‘thinking out loud’ — dissertations that never got into the textbooks. 
Sitting at the piano he took ‘Super-imposing rhythms’ one day, ‘Inventing 
new scales’ or ‘Rows’ another, and modulating in outlandish keys. I 
remember his offering a prize of twopence for the best tune to the words of 
‘Lead, Kindly Light’ because it had such a curious metre. Bits of Brahms 
and Mozart would crop up now and then. I found it all enthralling and 
became his ardent slave. After an hour of that we migrated to the Concert 
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Hall for actual choir-training, with a dozen boys from a neighbouring 
church to practise on. Among our numbers were young men destined to 
become famous and reach the top of their profession — George Ball (as yet 
without the hyphenated Thalben), Charles Lofthouse and Bernhard Ord 
— later to be known as Boris, who before long was to succeed old Dr. 
Mann at King’s College, Cambridge. There too was Reginald Armitage, 
who used to play Bach’s D Major Fugue faster than anyone else. He later 
found that he could write musical comedy even better, becoming 
celebrated as the composer of Me and My Girl which contained The 
Lambeth Walk and passed into the history of the language of song. George 
Ball was at that time organist of St. James’s Church, Paddington where he 
had an excellent choir. For his performances of the Christmas Oratorio and 
St. John Passion he used to rope in some of us girls from the College to fill in 
the alto parts, and Mary and I always went. Harold Darke accompanied on 
the organ, and their roles were reversed when his choir did oratorios at St. 
Michael’s Church, Cornhill. Mary became his assistant for a time, and I 
took over for about a year. What I really enjoyed most was turning over for 
Darke at his weekly lunch-hour recitals. It was an education in itself. Side 
by side with all this organ-and-choir-life we were suddenly plunged into 
Something Entirely Different. 

APPASSIONATO 

An anonymous undated page from a musical magazine congratulates 
the Director on the ‘foregone conclusion of his Knighthood’ and goes on to 
describe some of his new schemes and activities at the College. Foremost 
among these was a Conducting and Score-reading Class under Boult 
(referred to as A.C.B. from now on), described as an ‘enormous success 
and the only one of its kind in the Country’. ‘Students with aspirations 
towards orchestral leadership have now, at last, a chance of learning by 
actual experience under the guidance of one of the most competent 
conductors of the day.’ A small orchestra was formed as a sort of 
composite guinea-pig to practise on, and Mary and I were allowed to 
attend as ‘passengers’, but actually took part in the score-reading classes. 
The plan was to study the score of, say, a Beethoven Symphony, and with a 
partner and two pianos take turns at playing either all the string parts or, 
which was much more difficult, everything else. It was very exciting, and I 
marvelled to see with what ease and skill people like Boris and Leslie 
Heward and Armstrong Gibbs could cope with elaborate Strauss and 
Debussy scores. 

One day A.C.B:said to us ‘No class tomorrow, but come to the Empire, 
Leicester Square — stage door — and you can watch the ballet rehearsal’. 
Diaghilev and the Russian Ballet were there. Ansermet, their conductor, 
had left and A.C.B. was appointed to take his place. ‘Mr. Boult’, my press 
cutting says, showed ‘a wonderfully quick perception of what was needed 
(in The Three-Cornered Hat) producing a brilliant performance’. I think 
the idea was that we would stand looking over his shoulder at the music, 
but I know I found this impossible, ah so much to watch. Diaghilev 
himself, in a heavy black overcoat with astrakhan collar, stood unsmiling 
and stern at one side of the stage, directing in French. He was relentless in 
making the dancers repeat certain gestures and steps over and over again. 
There were his stars — Karsavina, Lopokova, Massine, and old Cecchetti. 

Inevitably we took to going regularly to the performances, and I became 
completely stage-struck, especially with Scheherazade and its oriental 
exotic power, and with Petrouchka, ‘that most Russian of all Russian 
ballets, its music and dancing inspired by the soil’ (Arnold Haskell’s 
description). There was one short work called Parade by Satie, who was 
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Charles Lofthouse, Boris Ord, Hugh Ross, Adrian Boult, Leslie Heward, Hugh Bradford, Scott Goddard 
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then thought extremely modern. It had a part in the orchestra for a 
typewriter, and A.C.B. ordered Scott Goddard to ‘play’ it. I remember 
listening for the little ‘ping’ at the end of a line and thinking it very amusing 
and clever. It was all another world to me; in fact I lived in several different 
worlds simultaneously and found excitement, fun and hard work in them 
all. 

The day came when Sir Walter said to me ‘Are you thinking of going 
over the way? It might be a good idea’. ‘Over the way’ meant the Royal 
College of Organists. By then I had a resident post at a training college in 
South London, whose Principal allowed me one day off a week. As my 
Carter Scholarship had been happily extended, I spent every Wednesday at 
College, cramming all I could into the day. My boss tried to discourage me 
from entering for ARCO fearing that if I got it she might have to raise my 
small salary. However, I sat for the exam in one of London’s real heat 
waves, with the thermometer touching 90°F. The RCO building was 
prison-like and smelt strongly of soot, but I paid my half-crown for a trial 
run on the organ, and remember a row of screens hiding the examiners on 
the day. Again, as for my scholarship exam, there was cigar smoke and 
clinking of money and keys, but I saw no one except the attendant who had 
escorted me to the organ and given me the test papers. For my piece I had 
craftily chosen the first movement of Bach’s Trio Sonata in E flat. This 
needs no change of registration, nor would any be possible, with both 
hands and feet fully occupied, and I was saved a lot of trouble having to 
think out and cope with ‘expression marks’. The paperwork exam 
(harmony, ear tests, etc.) was held in an attic at the top of the building in 
such heat that perspiration ran down my pen on to the paper. There was a 
set book too, and we had had to read Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture 
and write an essay on one of the chapters. I remember finding it rather 
heavy-going, but it left me with the certainty that truth and sincerity were 
vital to all Art. I forebore to pay the extra small sum afterwards to find out 
my marks, feeling sure I had only just scraped through, but my mother 
came up from Wimbledon for the ceremony and we celebrated by having 
wonderful ice cream sundaes on the Roof Garden above Derry and Toms 
in Kensington High Street — still in tropical heat. 

By now Boris Ord was forming a Madrigal Society and I felt very 
flattered when he invited me to join. He said he was also asking Mary but 
only two ‘first-study singers’ — Fay Yeatman and Keith Falkner (who 
later became Director of the College and was knighted). Angus Morrison, 
the pianist, also joined. The rest were mainly composers and organists, | 
think, and ‘on the same wavelength’ as we might put it nowadays. I havea 
yellow postcard signed ““B. Ord” saying that the first meeting of the term 
would take place next day at 6 Chelsea Court and ‘Mr. Boult is kindly 
providing tea’. A faded snapshot shows some of us in the garden of the 
College. We used to meet regularly in the home, lodgings or flat of one of 
the members and sing anything from Palestrina masses to Byrd, Weelkes, 
Morley and Stanford. A.C.B.’s flat overlooked the river and I remember 
two full-size concert grand pianos in his music room, and earphones that 
could be plugged in to listen to a live broadcast of a play or concert. It was 
considered a wonderful new invention. One evening we found ourselves 
without any music, but enough copies of Bach’s Forty-Eight were produced 
and we tried to sing some of the fugues —a breathless task, as ‘the old man’ 
was not thinking of the human voice when he wrote them. 

We called ourselves ‘The Informal Singers’ when asked to perform 
occasionally at small concerts, but I felt we lost something by working up 
to an event; some of the spontaneity and fun had gone. We were happier 
just as the ‘Mad. Soc.’. 
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In May 1920 the Director wrote to invite me toa Composers’ Party (‘Do 
not answer but come’); we were expected to bring a work to be performed. 
The only possible piece I had in a fit state to put on show was a part song 
which some members of the Mad. Soc. sang with A.C.B. conducting. I still 
have the copies, and marvel that I could have had the effrontery to produce 
such stuff and before such an audience. But it was a light-hearted affair, 
and memorable to me as the only time I ever shook hands with Holst. He 
just gazed at me rather vacantly through his thick spectacles and drifted 
away. 

Herbert Howells was one of the most gifted of all our composers, and 
moved almost imperceptibly from being a scholar to becoming a member 
of the staff. When Dr. Wood found that his duties as Professor of Music at 
Cambridge meant less teaching at the College, I asked to be taken on by 
Howells. Gordon Jacob was another whose studies led straight into his 
appointment on the staff and I like to think I had a hand in his coming 
there. I had met him and his brother soon after the war ended. They had 
been prisoners of war in Germany and were living in a basement flat in 
Wimbledon. My parents knew relations of theirs and invited them to a 
meal. We talked music and played each other our latest compositions, 
which were mostly dreadful, and I remember suggesting that Gordon 
should come to the College and study under Stanford. A fortnight later, 
when term began, I met him there and he said ‘You see, I’ve taken your 
advice and here I am!’. And there he stayed, orchestrating and composing 
for many years as a professor. 

Howells led me down very different paths from those I had stumbled 
along under Charles Wood. ‘Beware of sixths and thirds’ he used to say, 
and I tried branching out into quasi-César Franck and Debussy styles, very 
tentatively. He quite liked a set of four short pieces for piano which I had to 
play at an informa! concert, but did not enthuse over a little chorale 
prelude for organ which I knew to be Parry-and-water, but I have since 
played it myself now and then. I felt I was on a lower spiritual plane 
altogether — his mystical, poetic mind was beyond me, though I greatly 
admired his wisdom and valued his advice. 

College was also producing music critics as well as composers, 
conductors and performers. Scott Goddard, who always wore a black 
velveteen jacket, became the Morning Post critic and H. C. Colles wrote for 
The Times. He was a learned and delightful man. I fancy he was considered 
by performers to be over-harsh in some of his criticisms, but we found him 
gentle and friendly in the class he took, which, for want of a better name, 
was called ‘Musical Appreciation’. I wish I could remember more of his 
lectures. In one of them he played a few bars of a work and asxed us to 
guess the composer. We all said Wagner, but it was from the 
‘Representation of Chaos’ at the opening of Haydn’s Creation — and there 
really was a similarity. 

Colles was succeeded as The Times critic by Frank Howes, a member of 
the Mad. Soc. and one of the élite who seemed to know it all, yet rarely if 
ever performed. | link him with the conducting class too, and he published 
a life of William Byrd which I possess and value. 

To go back to performances, I have a press cutting from Musical News of 
17 June 1919 reporting an organ recital at the College. ‘Liszt’s Prelude and 
Fugue on the name of Bach’, it says, ‘was brilliantly interpreted by Bernard 
Ord and this young organist later conducted a performance of Handel’s 
Concerto in G minor for organ and orchestra, in which Hugh Ross gave a 
very satisfactory rendering’. It must have been a massive programme, and I 
am mentioned as the only lady organist, but not surprised to read that I 
had a ‘tendency to hurry in certain passages’ in a Prelude and Fugue by 
Mendelssohn. Dr. Allen’s comment afterwards was ‘You must learn how 


to bow’. (To be concluded) 


8.4 


A MUSICIAN IN CAIRO 
by Bryan Kelly 


The flight from Heathrow landed at Cairo Airport at 21.45, and 
stepping from the aircraft into the dark, I came alive again. The bewildered 
state of mind, always a characteristic of long journeys by plane, evaporated 
as a woosh of hot air struck my face. I proceeded through the passport 
control, realising that only one further anxious situation had to be 
surmounted — the appearance or non-appearance of my suitcase through 
the hole on to the carousel. The miracle happened, it did materialise, and I 
staggered through the green ‘nothing to declare’ passageway and through 
the throng of staring eager faces of those waiting for friends. 

My feeling of safe arrival was shattered after a few minutes in the 
minibus which had been sent to collect me. With a reckless total disregard 
for safety, to a background of Arabic music blaring from the radio, the 
driver crashed his way down the airport road, through Heliopolis, past 
Ramses station, miraculously missing equally aggressive drivers of cars, 
lorries, and donkey carts; he mounted the flyover — a quick glimpse of the 
Nile — then down again on to the Corniche and into Zamalek; with no 
heed paid to red traffic signals, policemen’s gesticulations or one way street 
indications we screeched to a halt ina cloud of dust. ‘Welcome to Egypt’ he 
said, as I reassembled myself. 

The Cairo Conservatoire of Music, where I was to work, was one of 
several buildings in an arts complex down an innocuous road called, rather 
grandly, Pyramids Avenue! The Principal, Dr. Samha el Kholy, turned out 
to be a woman, and not the man I was expecting. Resembling Indira 
Gandhi, with a streak of white in a head of black hair, she greeted me with 
pleasant caution. ‘I’m afraid the lift isn’t working today’ | was told, as I 
walked up to the fifth floor, to see the best view in Cairo of the Giza 
Pyramids. I later discovered the lift had been out of order for five years! 

Some pianos, in some rooms, looked and sounded like objects from an 
antique shop. The dirty and run down aspect of the building, with graffiti 
on the corridor walls, and lavatories which resembled flooded black holes, 
hardly gave one confidence. The library was in a disastrous state — piles of 
music covered with dust — Eric Thiman and Hubert Parry next to Wagner 
and Offenbach — books as though at a jumble sale. Morose lady librarians 
(why are lady librarians always morose?) speaking little English, had no 
talent in locating one’s requests, and seemed pleased if one left the place 
bewildered and empty-handed. One of Dr. Samha el Kholy’s greatest 
triumphs (later in my stay) was to ban the foreign staff from using the 
library at all. Perhaps she was too ashamed of it? 

The incongruity of finding a room on the ground floor being used asa 
dentist’s surgery, and the rows of female clerks and secretaries doing 
nothing in other rooms, sitting at empty desks, staring into space, drew 
from me reserves of credulity. 

I was not given a timetable, and over the next days it became apparent 
that time was something used only in other parts of the world. Students 
and staff were effective in their greeting (the ubiquitous “Welcome to 
Egypt’ sounding compulsory, almost computerised at times) but abilities 
to keep dates, to work consistently, to be reliable, had been lost, one 
imagined, in Pharaonic times, so natural a part of life it had become. It was 
no accident that the first Arabic word I learnt was maleesh — ‘it doesn’t 
matter’ — constantly repeated by Egyptians to excuse any transgression. 

Often feeling a stranger among the English — the reserve and lack of 
spontaneity absorbing my eagerness to live — I suddenly found myself 
engulfed in a welter of extravert emotion. Kissed profusely, embraced 
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warmly, walking with arms linked or hand in hand, I relished the new 
experience, and for once in my life felt friendship to have a full meaning. 
The sexual ambiguity, and its acceptance, seemed so much more natural 
than our own compartmentalising of identities. 

My work involved accompanying singers or instrumentalists on the 
piano, teaching orchestration and score-reading, conducting the choir and 
occasionally the orchestra. Some effort was made by the students, usually 
in short spurts with long rests for refreshment, either very sweet tea or very 
sweet black coffee, always prepared and served Turkish style in little brass 
jugs with long handles. Some of the young singers showed great promise, 
particularly in music of romantic passion; some of the string players also 
had talent, but too many of them squandered their abilities (some out of 
sheer need) by playing in night club orchestras for belly dancers. 

After an optimistic start with the choir, learning music from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, including Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
my work came to an abrupt end. The choir virtually disappeared without 
trace. One week it was in existence, the next week it was not. How did this 
happen? The attendance of the choir was guaranteed only by Dr. Samha el 
Kholy’s interest and formidable authority, and for some unknown reason 
this evaporated. It was no disappointment, rather a relief, as the members 
who took singing as a first subject resented having to perform 
communally, and most of the others had untrained voices with an 
unpleasing hard guttural quality. One had to behave like a barrack-square 
sergeant to prevent gossiping, and a rehearsal could be as nervously 
exhausting as the Day of Judgement surely will be! It made my years of 
teaching on the staff of an English prison seem like kindergarten work. I 
ruefully came to the conclusion that Egyptians were not meant to sing in 
choirs. But were they meant to play in orchestras? 

My first rehearsal was scheduled for 10 o’clock. At 10.45 the nucleus of 
the players had appeared (if rather reluctantly), and although there were 
still gaps — the first oboe, the second horn, the third trombone — I decided 
to start. The programme consisted of Mozart, Bizet and Weber. Having 
learnt over the years to say as little as possible, to be as direct as possible, 
and to keep the rehearsal moving as quickly as possible. I was surprised to 
find my approach not at all appreciated! The rehearsal was not helped by 
strange omissions of notes, and a lack of letters or numbers in the parts. 
The language problem too was a handicap, but tne real fault was again the 
Egyptian’s inability to concentrate. The talking, and their reluctance to 
keep their minds on the work, caused an inevitable explosion. A warranted 
tirade of anger can clear the air, and it did have the desired effect; some 
order and direction in the rehearsal became possible. My triumph, 
however, was short-lived, as I was summoned to the Principal’s office in 
the break and told that I should not lose my temper with her orchestra! I 
suddenly felt like Alice trying to play croquet with a flamingo. 

Although no rehearsals ever began on time — with three changes of 
soloists in the Carmen Quintet over a period of five days — with a change 
of concerto and soloists two days before the event (the Hummel Trumpet 
Concerto rather than the Weber Clarinet Concerto) — the concert in the 
Ewart Hall in central Cairo, my first and last, came off quite successfully. 
Weighed down with bouquets of flowers, and with the enthusiastic 
applause of the large audience a happy memento, I collapsed into the bar 
of the Hilton Hotel on the far side of Tahrir Square, and drank myself into 
oblivion, wondering if there was an easier way to earn my living. 

Cairo is an ugly city, over-populated, noisy, dominated by traffic, full of 
grey blocks of dirty-looking flats, but saved by the Nile, a peaceful, quietly 
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flowing great expanse of cool water. But Cairo is also an exciting vibrant 
city, a place where anything can happen, where anything is possible. 
Crammed buses (like scenes from Hieronymus Bosch’s Hell) grind 
through the bumpy streets. ‘You are lucky to get on, but you are luckier to 
get off.’ “You get on an Englishman, you get off an Egyptian.’ 

Taxis pull up sharply at the sign of a foreigner, hungrily after excessive 
fares. Car drivers blare their horns for no reason, and get amusement by 
changing course, to frighten confused pedestrians trying to cross the roads. 
Disorder and anarchy reign. President Sadat, a world diplomat, can effuse 
wisdom, but cannot supply an adequate water or electric or telephone 
system to his fellow-countrymen, or give adequate salaries to even his most 
socially needed subjects, or hide from the eyes of holiday-makers the 
neglected ragged child exhausted in sleep, a bundle of nothing in the 
middle of a busy pavement. Contrasts and unexpectedness abound. The 
black-robed tall female figure walking along the road with no obvious sign 
of human identity, her hands in black gloves, the slits in her black face- 
shroud just showing a glimpse of black eyes. 

Around the corner, half a dozen chirrupy short Catholic nuns in white, 
closely followed by a herd of saliva-ing fawn-coloured camels moving 
graciously with hydraulic suspension. A large impervious Chevrolet glides 
past a creaking refuse cart, pulled by a tired donkey, the reins held 
passively by a tiny, thin, pale under-privileged girl. A boy, whistling 
loudly, and pedalling his bicycle furiously, rushes on his way, the severed 
head of a cow tied above his back wheel grinning at surprised bystanders. 
Everywhere armed (under-sized) soldiers, everywhere policemen, 
everywhere muddle, 

The Conservatoire is not the only source of European music. The Cairo 
Symphony Orchestra gives many performances, usually playing 
conservative programmes with a lack of vitality and consistency. The 
various cultural centres of individual countries put on concerts also; the 
Germans even supply conductors and soloists gratis, and give money to 
sponsor programmes of German music. Rather typically, the British 
appear to do nothing worthwhile — a Gilbert and Sullivan production by 
the residents being, as far as I know, the only large musical offering for a 
whole year. 

Criticism in Cairo is parochial; intrigue, pettiness, and a lack of 
intellectual calibre prevent anything worthwhile in this field. I participated 
on the piano in a concert of contemporary Egyptian music at the 
Gumhuriya Theatre. There is creative talent but, as with all things in 
Egypt, a lack of opportunity, a lack of self-criticism and a lack of purpose 
prevent fruition. The concert started forty minutes late and ended at | a.m. 
Ot the few people in the audience who bravely lasted the course, several 
had to be woken to clear the Theatre! As a visiting Australian Music 
Professor said to me: ‘A most interesting experience, I would not have 
misved it for anything. It’s the only concert I’ve been to which began on one 
day, and ended on the next!’ 

Cairo opera house, where Verdi’s Aida was given its first performance, 
burnt down in the early 1970s, making redundant a welter of big, effusive 
and colourful opera singers. 

Desperate attempts at putting on grand opera in other theatres are made 
from time to time: everything done at the last minute, under-rehearsed, 
inadequately produced. I was one of three conductors to run away from 
the planned TJosca, only a dozen orchestral players turning up for the first 
rehearsals. At one stage the Cairo Symphony Orchestra was to be used, 
then the Conservatoire Orchestra, then a scratch orchestra, then two 
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pianos. Tosca with two pianos? As absurd an idea as Tristan and Isolde on 
the harmonium. A ten-day visit to England to conduct a choral and 
orchestral concert where everything worked on time — what a refreshing 
delight — then back to Cairo to find — surprise, surprise —- that Tosca was 
on the boards. A last-minute importation of an Italian maestro had made it 
possible. He had wanted to run away too, but had been stunned into 
subjection by pathetic appeals from the ladies. Individual soloists were 
good, but the performances as a whole, an artistic Catastrophe — a 
triumph over adversity, but an adversity self-inflicted. 

Rodney Slatford, the double-bassist, was invited to the Conservatoire at 
my suggestion by the Principal. He was greatly appreciated as a teacher, 
and he gave a recital for the students and staff, which threw new light on 
the potentialities of his instrument. Many of the students at the 
Conservatoire received scant attention from their teachers, and some had 
no teacher at all! A promising violist for whom I played had had no lesson 
for six months, and was courageously tackling the difficulties of a Schubert 
Sonata for his examination alone! 

Our first impressions are often true, but they promote generalisations 
which usually are not. One generalisation however is true without doubt 
— the Egyptians are highly emotional. That many of them are unstable — 
almost crazy in modern psychological terms — might also seem apparent, 
but time and experience reveal method in their madness. Like cats, the 
Egyptians can win affection while being utterly selfish and self-seeking. 
Grasping and greedy, having a magpie kleptomaniac lust for others’ 
property, having little sense of grace or manners, they pursue their self- 
interested lives with physical vigour. But like cats they are so beautiful. 
Melting, wonderful dark eyes, erotically exciting, they stalk through life 
with no sense of guilt, purring their persuasions into susceptible ears. 
Cavafy knew all about this. 

Much of the dubious behaviour is hard to swallow, but those that have 
so little, can be forgiven for envying those that have too much. Despite the 
hardships of the working people, many manage to keep cheerful. It is 
better to live among thieves than with violence, for mugging and 
aggression are not a normal part of Egyptian life. Man or woman can walk 
down any dark street without fear. The easy-going acceptance of life is 
more conducive to human happiness than our own, and quirks of 
character in foreigners are tolerated with amusement. The inevitable 
middle class pursues its life with style, but even the most well meaning seem 
to lack the conviction to develop a forward looking philosophy. A passive 
acceptance of the deplorable social conditions of the lower classes is the 
least attractive characteristic. An Arab Charles Dickens is needed to paint 
the scene of dusty unhealthy groups of very young boys doing road work, 
or labouring on building sites for a pittance. They seem frightened to look 
one in the eye, too tired and resigned to ask for baksheesh. 

Foreigners in Egypt are given a carte blanche, but this carte blanche has 
to be paid for. We let you do what you like, therefore we reserve the right to 
do what we like with you, seems to be the interpretation. The Egyptians on 
the surface, and away from prying eyes, live with an improvised code of 
behaviour, but there is a double standard. A fairly rigid Victorian-like 
attitude is assumed in such things as family life, public and official duties, 
and the roles of male and female, in or out of love — all rather hypocritical, 
but nonetheless real. 

The sudden and rather frightening self-assertions that occur in the most 
unexpected situations make one realise that not everything is loose and 
easy. The sight of President Sadat’s personal guard dressed in Nazi 
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uniform marching in goose-step style is an obvious symbol of this other 
more sinister aspect. There is also, always bubbling away under the 
surface, the suspicions that the two major religious groups hold for each 
other. A minuscule N. Ireland in embryo — the Copts and the Moslems. 

The one thing I began to miss towards the end of my stay was some sort 
of genuine concern for others’ feelings. The game of one-upmanship can at 
first be observed with cynicism, one can even join in, but after a while it 
becomes tedious. I longed to be able to relax, to be not harassed, and most 
importantly to work steadily without frustration. From the misty 
beginnings and muddle came true friends, affection and love — the 
experience that makes generalisations shameful. 

Carmen and Violette, two inseparable opera stars; Hani and Sharif, 
brothers and both medical students; Adelle (surely the most convincing sex 
change woman of all time) and her husband-to-be Kevin; Ronald the piano 
tuner from the U.S.A. Was he or was he not C.I.A.? Always a private joke 
between us — my maid who worked so hard for me or Mohammed my 
bowab or doorkeeper — or the customers in the Zamalek bar who 
welcomed me into their drinking den with open arms — or my pupils 
showing devotion and gratitude. 

The saying that Egypt is full of surprises came to fulfilment in my last 
days at the Conservatoire, when the Principal, whom I had not found very 
sympathetic, but who, I had assumed, was a permanent fixture, was 
suddenly relieved of her post. As one of my Egyptian colleagues said: 
‘Proof that there is a god!’ 

I was moved by the sadness which my friends and colleagues showed 
when I announced my decision to return to England, and flattered by the 
entreaties of the new Principal for me to stay on. But I had made up my 
mind. Egypt stimulated me, exhausted me, confounded me, but it has my 
love. 


GIFTS 

MISS SYLVIA SKIMMING: £1,600 for the College Loan Fund, in memory of Miss A. E. 
Hubler. 

ANON: £2,000 to the Centenary Appeal. 

BERNARD SUNLEY TRUST: £4,000 to the Friends of the Junior Department, for a new 
harp and a piccolo. 

MRS MARJORIE ZIFF: £500 to the College Amenities Fund. 

BARCLAYS BANK LTD.: £7,500 for 1982 and £10,000 for 1983 College Opera productions. 

NAHEV FOUNDATION: £100 p.a. for the violin and piano duo Marguerita and Peter 
Oundjian Prize; £1,000 p.a. to be used at the discretion of the Director and Council; and 
£5,000 to the Centenary Fund. 

MR AND MRS N. J. LANE: £212 to the Cyril Smith Fund, the proceeds of a concert givenin 
their home by Phyllis Sellick and Terence Beckles. 

MISS WINIFRED AVERY: £20 for students in need. 

ST. MARYLEBONE EDUCATION FOUNDATION: aid for ocigraduase and year 
students under 26. 

MRS F. G. SHANNON: a piano for students’ practice. 

MRS WINIFRED EVELYN LOCK, who died on 28 June 1981: legacy of a cello (Cremona, 
1810); and £5,000 for the Eugene Gerin Cello Scholarship. 

THE RADCLIFFE TRUST: £3,700 for the publication of a catalogue, prepared by Mr. E. A. 

K. Ridley, of the wind instruments in the College Museum. 

THE PHILIP HENMAN TRUST: £25,000 to the Centenary Appeal. 

Gifts to the Library have included books and records from the NORWEGIAN MUSIC 
INFORMATION CENTRE, on the occasion of ARNE NORDHEIM’S visit; new editions of 
his song cycles from PHILIP CAN NON; vocal music from MR BRIAN COCKERILL; organ 
music (including many contemporary American Works) from TREVOR CROCKER; three 
full scores of his Guitar Concerto No. | from STEPHEN DODGSON; vocal music from 
MISS K. HENTON; music (mainly vocal scores) from MR LEES; her husband’s collection of 
violin music and books on string playing from MRS E. MILLS; new French publications 
from EDWIN ROXBURGH; and Gilbert and Sullivan scores from MISS M. WOODS. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN FIELD c. 1799 BY MARTIN ARCHER-SHEE, 
REPRODUCED BY KIND PERMISSION OF DAVID McKENNA. 
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JOHN FIELD 1782-1837 


John Field was born in Dublin on 26 July 1782. His father was a violinist 
in the orchestra of the Theatre Royal, and his grandfather was an organist 
and teacher of the organ and pianoforte. It was from these two men that 
the young Field had his first musica! instruction, but at the age of nine he 
was sent to Giordani. By March 1792 the boy had performed at the first of 
Giordani’s ‘Spiritual Concerts’, and the Dublin Evening Post reported: 
‘The pedal harp Concerto on the Pianoforte by Master Field was really an 
astonishing performance by such a child, and had a precision and 
execution far beyond what could have been expected’. 

Later that year Field’s father decided to emigrate to England. After a 
few months in Bath the family moved to London, and Robert Field took 
up an appointment as violinist at the Haymarket Theatre. At the same time 
he apprenticed his son to Muzio Clementi for one hundred guineas. 
Clementi at the time was the most important piano teacher in London; he 
was quick to realise the boy’s immense talent, and immediately set him to 
work as demonstrator and salesman in his piano showroom. Clementi was 
often to say that ‘such was the quickness of conception, retentiveness of 
memory and facility of execution which this highly gifted boy possessed, 
that he seldom had occasion to make the same remark to him a second 
time’. Many celebrated pianists besides Clementi were living in London, 
including Dussek, Steibelt, Hummel and Cramer. When Haydn came over 
in 1794 he wrote in his diary: ‘Field, a young boy, which plays the 
pianoforte extremely well’. Besides performing in public, Field was also 
composing a lot, and taking violin lessons, with Pinto, under Salomon. 
Morning Post 21 February 1801: ‘Mozart’s Requiem was succeeded by a 
concerto on the grand piano by Mr. Field, the late pupil of Clementi. The 
concerto he played, in a style of great excellence, was the celebrated one 
composed by kimseif’. 

In the autumn of 1802 Clementi and Field set off for Paris. Field 
delighted everyone who heard him ‘and what is still more worthy of 
remark, he played some of the great fugues of J. S. Bach with such 
precision and inimitabie taste as to call forth, from a Parisian audience, the 
most enthusiastic applause’. Napoleon provided a special safe-conduct 
pass from Paris to Vienna, and here Clementi intended that tl ey s..ould 
part company, in order that Fieid should study counterpoint with 
Albrechtsberger. Field, however, begged Clementi to let him stay, and so 
they travelled on together to St. Petersburg. Clementi, who had not 
expected this added financial burden, took the least expensive rooms he 
could find, in the Hotel de Paris. Years later, peopie remembered Field 
walking through the streets without an overcoat, wearing Nanking 
underwear while the weather was at twenty-five degrees below zero, 
suffering from a cold and being obliged to biow his nose in the lining of his 
hat. 

By the time Clementi left St. Petersburg, he had launched Field into 
Russian society, invitations to soirées flowed in, and pupils were pressed 
upon the briljiant pianist. Field declined a Court position offered by Prince 
Orloff, and often bragged of going to sleep whilst giving lessons to the 
ladies of St. Petersburg who would often rouse him with the question 
‘What does one pay twenty roubles an hour for, if you go to sleep?’ At first 

he had encountered a certain snobbery; but when handed a mere hundred 
rouble note for playing at a party, he lit his cigar with the money! ‘He had 
much wit ... and his stuttering speech made his repartee infinitely comic. 
He has an agreeable face; but he was the most disorganised person — 
sleepy, vague... It was difficult to imagine how genius survived in the 
midst of such disorder. When he was forced to go out in the evening toa 
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salon or a concert, or to hear a pupil, he arrived with his stockings all 
wrinkled, or put on inside out, a white tie, of which the two ends pointed at 
the earth and the heaven respectively, his waistcoat buttoned wrongly, and 
his hat stuck on the top of his head @ /a Colin, but everybody was so 
accustomed to his fantastic manners that nobody took any notice.’ (Mme. 
Louise Fusil’s Memoirs 1842.) 

Field’s first public appearance in St. Petersburg was in March 1804, 
when he played his first Concerto. It was curious to see how his most 
interested listener was himself. Perfectly calm, he seemed to see nothing of 
his surroundings — he cared least of all for the attention of his audience. 
Because he tried to avoid all hasty movement, Field used to practise every 
day special exercises (which are now forgotten). He practised with a coin 
on the back of his hand and never dropped it. He possessed all the qualities 
a great pianist should have. He was beautifully built, with beautiful broad 
hands. His wrist looked as if it had been cast in bronze — there was no 
movement in it. Only his fingers moved and played. 

By 1807 Field was performing in Moscow. He did not work until forced 
to do so by the approach of his concerts. ‘First he had a bowl of grog 
brought him, to which he had frequent recourse, though without getting 
drunk — and he rolled up his sleeves in readiness. Then he was no longer 
the lazy man, but the artist, the inspired composer. He wrote .... He threw 
his pages to the winds ... and his friends gathered them together and put 
them in order. At three or four in the morning he felt exhausted, and fell on 
his divan and slept. The next morning when he awoke, he would take 
several cups of black coffee, and begin afresh. It was advisable however, 
not to speak to him, even about the most urgent matter.’ 

On 31 May 1810 Field married one of his pupils, Adelaide Victoire 
Percheron de Monchy — a tiny little person, perfectly proportioned and 
extremely graceful, with a lively expression and half-closed eyes, which 
suggested the wit and malice of a ‘petit diable bleu’. In 1811 Field decided 
to move back to St. Petersburg; in fact he persuaded Steibelt to change 
Places with him, so that he would have no serious rivals. For Field this 
proved a good move — but not for Steibelt. Hardly had he arrived in 
Moscow, than Napoleon’s troops were at the gates of the city, and Steibelt 
had to return to St. Petersburg. In March 1812 Field and his wife gave 
concerts together. Theirs was not a very happy marriage, but in 1819 ason 
was born to them, called Adrien. A year later however, ‘Percherette’ left 
Field, taking her son with her. 

By 1822 Field had settled in Moscow, and it was there that he became 
friendly with Hummel; they played together Hummel’s sonata in A flat 
for four hands. Field’s popularity between 1815 and 1835 was astonishing. 
It seemed to exceed that of ali his contemporaries, and was not even 
eclipsed by Chopin who had been referred to as a pupil of Field. 

In 1832 the Philharmonic Society invited Field to come to London, and 
so after a gap of thirty years he returned, and played at a Haydn Centenary 
concert on 31 March. The other performers included Moscheles and 
Cramer. Two days earlier Field had been one of the chief mourners at 
Clementi’s funeral in Westminster Abbey. In May of that year Field met 
Mendelssohn at a reception given by Moscheles, who felt that ‘nothing 
could afford a more glaring contrast than a Field Nocturne and Field’s 
manners’. Friends urged him to go to Paris, and he gave three concerts 
there which were enthusiastically received. For the next two years Field 
toured Europe. The strain told on his health, which had been deteriorating 
for some time, and he was taken ill in N aples. He lay in hospital for a year, 
refusing to let either his pupils or his friends know. Eventually a Russian 
noble and his family arrived, and in June 1835 they removed Field to 
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convalesce in Ischia. He travelled back to Russia via Vienna, where he met 
Czerny, and gave three concerts and composed a lot. Later that year he was 
back in Moscow. 

In November 1836, however, he developed bronchitis, and he died on 23 
January 1837. Moscheles related that even on his death bed he had a joke 
on his lips: “Are you a Protestant?’ ‘No.’ ‘So perhaps you are a Catholic?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Then probably you are a Calvinist?’ ‘Not exactly that. Iam nota 
Calvinist but a Claveciniste.’ 

DAPHNE SLATER 


Whistle 


iy « Haste Clomes 


nas ae 


FRONTISPIECE OF JOHN FIELD’S OP.1, PUBLISHED BY 
CLEMENTI, FROM THE PARRY ROOM LIBRARY. 
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VISITORS TO COLLEGE 

Visitors to the Opera School to give lectures have included NIGEL DOUGLAS, COLIN 
GRAHAM, RICHARD GREGSON, BENJAMIN LUXON, SIR PETER PEARS and 
DONALD SINDEN. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS  * denotes Collegian 


BIRTHS 

BIRCHALL : to Sallie* (née Morris) and Simon Birchall, a son, James, on 25 September 1981. 
DOWDESWELL: to Tanni (née Churchouse) and Colin Dowdeswell*, a son, Edward Guy 
Hogarth, on 17 February 1981. 

EBLING: to Mary* (née Thurman) and Paul Ebling, a son, David Martyn, a brother for 
Katherine and Andrew, on 2 July 1981. 

GRAHAM: to Linda (née Hartshorn) and Clifton Graham*, twin sons, Alastair and 
Richard, on 5 November 1981]. 

HUSBAND: to Mary* (née Greenfield) and Bryan Husband*, a son, Richard Paul, on 29 
December 1981. 

OAKES: to Fiona* (née Cunningham) and Jeremy Oakes, a daughter, Sarah Frances, on 17 
October 1981. 


MARRIAGES 

McCLEARY — DEVAL: John McCleary to Dorothy Deval* on 4 July 1981. 

MANN — WOODING: Jonathan Mann* to Elizabeth Janette Wooding* on 25 July 1981. 
MYERS — CONDLIFFE: Martin Myers to Mary Condliffe* on 30 July 1981. 
SIMPSON — MAJOR: Derek Simpson to Margaret Major* on 17 January 1981. 


RUBY WEDDING 
BAKER: Robert* and Ruth* (née Gipps) were married on 19 March 1942. 


DEATHS 

MAIR: Phyllida (née David), wite of Donald Mair, on 12 October 1981, aged 39. 
ORREY: Leslie Orrey on 20 October 1981. 

PEART: Protessor D. R. Peart on 26 November 1981. 


LESLIE ORREY 


Leslie Orrey died in Bath on 20 October, aged 73. I first met him in 1926 
when he came from Yorkshire to study at the RCM. We lived in the same 
house in Holland Road, Kensington, with several other music students. 

He went to school in York, and began organ lessons with Sir Edward 
Bairstow. His early ambition was to read mathematics at Oxford, but Sir 
Edward, realizing his musical ability, influenced him to enter the RCM and 
make music his career. Here he studied organ with Dr. Thalben-Ball and 
conducting with Constant Lambert. 

Leslie was a happy, gentle scholarly person with a lovely sense of 
humour. His two great friends were Cyril Smith, with whom he later 
Shared a flat, and Kendall Taylor, and their friendships continued 
throughout their lives. 

As well as his exceptional music talent he hada great facility for writing, 
and with his knowledge of opera, wrote many books, some of which are 
still to be published. It is sad that he did not live to know that his work on 
the life of Bellini, published several years ago, has recently been translated 
into Japanese. He also wrote many articles for Musical Opinion, Music 
Review and The Musical Times. 

In 1945 he became Head of the Music Department at Goldsmiths’ 
College and built up a great reputation until he left in 1969. During this 
period he went to the United States on three occasions as a Visiting 
Professor, making new friends wherever he went. Many students have 
passed through his hands, and will always be grateful for the knowledge he 
was able to pass on to them. 

His home life was happy with his delightful wife Elsa, who was a capable 
and loving companion, and he will be sadly missed by all who knew him. 

VERONICA MANSFIELD 
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PROFESSOR D. R. PEART, FRCM 


The following appeared in The Times on 2 December 1981, and is reprinted 
by kind permission: 

Professor Donald Richard Peart, who died suddenly on November 26 at 
the age of 72, was Professor of Music at the University of Sydney from 1948 
to 1974, and from 1975 Professor Emeritus. 

Born at Fovant, Wiltshire, on January 9, 1909, the son of Herbert Peart, 
he was educated at Cheltenham College, where he was a scholar, and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he was Bible Clerk. In 1932 he was 
Osgood memorial prizeman. 

From 1932 to 1935 he was at the Royal College of Music where he 
studied composition with Ralph Vaughan Williams and R. O. Morris, 
violin and viola with Ernest Tomlinson and Arthur Bent, and conducting 
with W. H. Reed and Constant Lambert. 

In the Second World War he was commissioned into The 
Gloucestershire Regiment and saw service in West Africa, India and 
Burma. After the war he was invited to take up the newly created chair of 
music at the University of Sydney. Here he developed the music 
department to include composition, music literature, musical history, 
ethnomusicology and later performance. 

In 1950 he founded the Pro Musica Society of Sydney University which 
has been responsible for many first performances of operas and orchestral 
and choral music including newly-commissioned works. In 1956 he re- 
formed the International Society for Contemporary Music in Sydney; this 
made possible an increase in the presentation of new works by younger 

Australian composers. Peart became the first president of the 
Musicological Society of Australia in 1964. In 1957 he was elected FRCM. 

He married Ellen Lilian, daughter of W. H. Germon. They had one son 
and one daughter. 

© Times Newspapers Ltd. 


GETHYN WYKEHAM-GEORGE 


Gethyn Wykeham-George, who died on ii January 1981, was born in 
London in 1909, but commenced his musical studies at the Peabody 
Conservatoire in Baltimore, and later with great distinction at the Institute 
of Musica: Art in New York. On his return to England he held an open 
scholarship under Ivor James for seven years at the Royal College of 
Music, where he won many prizes, including the Tagore Gold Medal. 

His many broadcast performances included concertos with the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, all the BBC Regional Orchestras and the Radio 
Eireann Orchestra, and innumerable recitals on the Home, Light and 
Third Programmes. He had given recitals for leading musical societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and had toured extensively for the Arts Council 
of Great Britain. His London recitals included The National Gallery 
(during the War), Wigmore Hall, etc. 

In 1948 Gethyn Wykeham-George was invited to visit Germany by the 
Foreign Office, and to take part in the International Festival at Bad 
Pyrmont, where he played the Elgar Concerto. He gave recitals in Berlin 
and Hamburg, and several broadcasts from Radio Hamburg. During the 
years between 1950 and the mid-1960s he played mainly with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, the London Syinphony Orchestra, and the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as giving solo cello recitals, and was also 
cellist in the Philharmonia Trio, vho broadcast regularly. 
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GETHYN WYKEHAM-GEORGE 
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He began at this period to devote a large part of his time and talents to 
teaching, from which era his many former pupils fondly remember him as 
teacher and friend. 

The latter part of his life was spent in Minchinhampton in 
Gloucestershire, where he continued to teach with enthusiasm and to play 
a part in local music-making of a high standard, including recitals with 
Herbert Sumsion, the organist (now retired) of Gloucester Cathedral, and 
others, also maintaining an active interest in the Three Choirs and the 


Cheltenham Festivals. 
PETER WHITE 


A postscript. 1 have many happy recollections of Gethyn as a brilliant 
student; with his mop of gold red curls he made an arresting figure upon 
the College platform. 
Although still in his teens, he had a remarkable technical command and 
a magnificent tone. With his enthusiasm, dedication and integrity he set us 
all a standard of endeavour that became a profound influence upon the 
pupils of Ivor James. On retiring to Minchinhampton he quickly became a 
teacher of renown in that part of the country. Nigel Parry, one of his 
several gifted students, is now Principal Cellist at the Sydney Opera House. 
Gethyn was a memorable Cellist and a beloved teacher, who was held in 
deep affection and gratitude for the inspiration he brought to the music- 
making of his many pupils. 
HELEN JUST 


ROYAL COLLEGIANS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 1982 

George Thalben-Ball, C.B.E. Knight Bachelor 

A. Meredith Davies C.B.E. 

E. Kendall Taylor C.B.E. 

BERTHA STEVENS resigned from the Professorial Staff in July and JOHN YORK 
SKINNER in December 1981; he has been appointed Director of Music at Denstone College. 
JOAN DICKSON has been made an honorary Master of Music by Durham University. 
STEPHEN SAVAGE is Head of the Piano Department at the Queensland Conservatorium 
for two years from 1982. 

The first of the Macnaghten-Lemare Concerts, mainly devoted to works by. young British 
composers, and founded by ANNE MACNAGHTEN, IRIS LEMARE and ELISABETH 
LUTYENS, was given on 3 December 1931. The New Macnaghten Concerts marked their 
jubilee with tour 1981-2 concerts, and on 3 December Iris Lemare conducted Britten’s ‘A Boy 
was Born’, whose first public performance she directed in 1934. 

RICHARD ADAMS has left the Royal Opera House and is working at Westminster Abbey 
Choir School. 

WILLIAM AGNEW is now Director of Music at the British School of Paris. 

STEPHEN BINNINGTON has been appointed Conductor of the Blandford Choral Society. 
ANUP KUMAR BISWAS gave a Recital with ROBERT BOTTONE at the Wigmore Hall on 
23 November 1981. 

JOHN BIRCH became Organist and Choirmaster of the Temple Church in January 1982, in 
succession to Sir GEORGE THALBEN-BALL. 

MARGARET CAMPBELL won the National Federation of Music Societies’ 1981 Award for 
Young Concert Artists. JOHN HARLE was joint runner-up. 

GARY CARPENTER’s opera The Snow Queen, commisioned by Blewbury in Oxfordshire, 
and involving over 150 people from the village and surroundings, was given its first five 
performances in St. Michael’s Church in January 1982. 

CHRISTOPHER DOWDESWELL was appointed Musical Director of the Cape Town 
Opera House in September 1981. 

MARGARET FINGERHUT took part in a broadcast in December to mark the 30th 
anniversary of WFMT radio station in Chicago; some of her performance was televised in 
that day’s Chicago news, and she is to give a full recital for the station in April. 
ROBERT FULLER is Director of Music at Court Lodge Comprehensive School, Horley. 
CLIFFORD LANTAFF is Principal Harpist with Stuttgart Radio-Sinfonie-Orchester. 
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Three works by JONATHAN LLOYD have been given their first performances by the 
London Sinfonietta in the Queen Elizabeth Hall: Won’t dt Ever Be Morning on 7 July, his Viola 
Concerto on 10 November, and the commisioned Waiting for Gozo in the BBC/LOCB series 
of ‘Music of eight decades’ on 15 January. 

JONATHAN MANN is teaching at Tavistock School, and ELIZABETH MANN (née 
Wooding) is on the staff of Estover School, Plymouth. 

In the Southwark Arts Festival the Endellion String Quartet gave the first performance of 
TIMOTHY SALTER’s commissioned Quartet in the Cathedral. On the following day he 
conducted the Ionian Singers in a programme which included his Three English Folk Songs, 
and the pianist THALIA MYERS played his Perspectives. 

NIGEL TREHERNE has been appointed First Oboe of the Pforzheim Stadt Orchester. 
The three concerts given by the Guildford Philharmonic under the title 1981/82 Enterprising 
Series’ included Tess by ADRIAN WILLIAMS, commisioned by the orchestra and 
conducted by VERNON HANDLEY. 


STUDENTS’ HONOURS AND AWARDS 

ROBERT BRIDGE was awarded an Albert Schweitzer Musical Scholarship for study in 
Gunsbach under Margulis. 

VIVIAN CHOI won the 2nd prize of £1,000 in the Concours Albert Roussel (no Ist prize was 
awarded), and the Prix Loriod of £200 for the best interpretation of works by Messiaen. 
BARRY DOUGLAS won 2nd prize (£1,300) in the Ettore Pozzoli International Piano 
Competition in Milan. 

CATRIONA LAIDLAY and ANDREW SHENTON have been awarded R. J. Pit -her organ 
scholarships for three years from September 1981. 

KEVIN McCRAE won the Skene Award of £1 ,000 (from 38 entries) for the most outstanding 
musician in the Aberdeen Festival of Music and the Performing Arts. 
MARK-ANTHONY TURNAGE won (with Night Dances, to be performed at the RCM on 22 
February) the 1981 Guinness Composition Prize: £500 plus a commission for an orchestral 
work tor Lionel Friend and the Orchestra of St. John’s, Smith Square. He was the first 
student and the youngest person to win this prize. 

TIMOTHY BYRAM-WIGFIELD has been awarded an organ scholarship to Christ Church, 
Oxtord, tenable from October 1982. 

MARI WILLIAMS won on7 November the “Young Welsh Singer of the Year’ competition: a 
prize ot £100 and a 1982 Royal Albert Hall concert. MARILYN REES was joint second in this 
competition. 


NEW STUDENTS, JANUARY 1982 
Neil Johnstone, Mark Paine, Caryl Thomas, John Williams. 


Autumn Term 1981 Programmes 


September 30 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
BEETHOVEN Overture, Coriolan. MALCOLM ARNOLD Concerto for F lute and Strings; 
David Abbott. SCHUBERT Symphony no. 3. 


October 1 CHAMBER CONCERT 

GUILMANT Sonata no. 1; Jane Watts organ. PROKOFIEV Sonata, op. 94; Michael Cox 
flute, Tanya Isaacson piano. SCRIABIN Three Etudes, op. 65; Stephen Gutman piano. 
RAWSTHORNE Sonata (1949); James Halsey cello, Vivienna Sage piano. 


October 8 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAMBER CONCERT 

PACHELBEL Canon for three violins and cello; Paula Tysall, Anna Dryer and Jonathan 
Griffin violins, Tomas Sterner ce/io. CHOPIN Fantaisie in F minor, op. 49; Robert Bridge. 
ROSETTI Concerto in E flat for two horns; Stephen Bell and William Brewer horns, Antonia 
Ogonovsky piano. ELGAR Violin Sonata; Stephen Bryant violin, Nigel Clayton piano. 
DITTERSDORF Sinfonia Concertante in D; Ian Petty viola,Mary Myers double bass, Geoff 
Prentice conductor. 


October 12 INFORMAL CONCERT 

BOISMORTIER Sonata in D minor; David Newby and Tomas Sterner cellos. HANDEL 
Three Songs; Sylvia Griffin soprano, Christopher Squires piano. RAVEL Tzigane; Stephen 
Bryant violin, Nigel Clayton piano. KENNETH LEIGHTON Sonata for piano; Nicholas 
Unwin. 
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October 14 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
MENDELSSOHN Overture, Scherzo, Nocturne and Wedding March (‘A Midsummernight’s 
Dream’). MENDELSSOHN Violin Concerto; Karen Leach. 


October 15 CHAMBER CONCERT 

ALAN RIDOUT Sonatina; Adrienne Black harpsichord. BARBER Sonata, op. 6; Fiona 
Murphy cello, Emily Lam piano. FRANCK Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; Helen Choi piano. 
MARTINU Sonata (1955); Brian Schiele viola, Nigel Lillicrap piano. 


October 19 LECTURE AND INFORMAL CONCERT 
MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC by JUSTIN CONNOLLY 

CARL RUGGLES Angels; Stephen Hollamby, Jeremy Nicholls, James Ghigi and Matthew 
Hart-Dyke trumpets, Dag Nilssen, Oleg Burbela and Malcolm Gunningham trombones. 
GEGRGE CRUMB Eleven Echoes of Autumn; Shaun Sellings flute, Sarah Homer clarinet, 
Deborah Crane violin, Nigel Lillicrap piano. STEVE REICH Music for Pieces of Wood; Paul 
Cameron, Dominic Hackett, David Hext, William Lockhart and Neil Percy percussion. 
ROGER REYNOLDS Wedge; Shaun Selfings and Luis Toro-Martinez flutes, Stephen 
Hollamby and James Ghigi trumpets, Dag Nilssen and Oleg Burbela trombones, Linda Hobbs 
tuba, David Bough doub/le-bass, Paul Cameron, Dominic Hackett and David Hext percussion, 
Nigel Lillicrap piano. 


October 20 THE RCM SINFONIA 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 
BEETHOVEN Overture Fidelio; conductor Graeme Jenkins. FRANCK Symphony. 


October 22 CHAMBER CONCERT 

LISZT La Leggierezza, Hungarian Rhapsody no. 6; Vivienne Smith piano. SCHUMANN 
Four songs; Mari Williams mezzo-soprano, Pey Kan Su piano. YORK BOWEN Sonata; Alan 
Garner oboe, Leo Debono piano. POULENC Fiangailles pour Rire; Helen Kucharek mezzo- 
soprano, Dominic Seligman piano. CHOPIN Polonaise-Fantaisie, op.61; SKRYABIN Sonata 
no. 5 in F sharp minor; Barry Douglas piano. 


October 23 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 

VERDI Overture: La Forza del Destino; conductor Andrew Mogrelia. RAYMOND 
PREMRU Trombone Concerto; soloist Michael Hext, conductor Dag Nilssen. DELIUS Brigg 
Fair; conductor Michael Millard. SIBELIUS Karelia Suite; conductor Daniel Meyer. 


October 26 INFORMAL CONCERT 

PETER RACINE FRICKER Studies Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 12, op. 38; Jennifer Clarkson piano. 
DeELIUS Four Songs; Fiona Rose soprano, Christopher Squires piano. SKRYABIN Two 
Poems, op. 32; Rakhmaninov Etudes-Tableaux, op. 39, No. 3 and No. 1; Tom Blach piano. 
RAVEL Cing Mélodies Populaires Grecques; Emilia Bergamasco soprano, Alison Pink 
piano. REINECKE Sonata ‘Undine’; David Abbott flute, Alvin Moisey piano. 


October 29 OPERA INFORMAL 

PURCELL King Arthur; excerpts sung by Nicholas Greenbury, Erling Jensen, Stephen 
Mudge, John Avey, Sian Woodling, David Stowell, Jacqueline Nelmes, Patricia Mason, 
Michele Hedge, Helen Kucharek, Sandra Porter and Opera School Chorus; Alec Hone 
harpsichord, Michael Rennison director. HANDEL Hercules, Act III; sung by Patricia 
Mason, Mary Hart, Maxine Symons, David Middleton, Robert Boschiero, Colin McEwen 
and Bryan Secombe; Timothy Qualtrough harpsichord, Bryan Drake director. RCM Sinfonia, 
David Tod Boyd conductor. 


October 30 OPERA INFORMAL 

PURCELL King Arthur; excerpts sung by Colin McEwen, Robert Boschiero, Christopher 
Kirby, John Avey, Heather Keens, Bryan Secombe, Jacqueline Nelmes, Patricia Mason, 
Maureen Roche, Laura Rowley, Maxine Symons and Opera School Chorus; Alec Hone 
harpsichord, Michael Rennison director. HANDEL Hercules, Act III; sung by Susan 
McCulloch, Sandra Porter, Mary Roberts, Stephen Mudge, Nicholas Greenbury, John Avey 
and David Stowell. Timothy Qualtrough harpsichord, Bryan Drake director. RCM Sinfonia, 
David Tod Boyd conductor. 
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November 2 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
MOZART Overture, The Marriage of Figaro. MOZART Piano Concerto in E flat, K. 271, 
Adrian Sims piano. SCHOECK Concerto for Horn and Strings, op. 65; Susan Dent horn. 
HAYDN Symphony no. 104 in D. 


November 5 CHAMBER CONCERT 

BEETHOVEN Sonata in E flat, op. 81a; Tanya Isaacson piano. ROSSINI Duetto in D; 
Tomas Sterner cello, Paul Speirs double-bass. DEBUSSY Préludes, Book II, Nos. 1, 3, 4,7, 8, 
9 and 12; Benjamin Hall piano. BEETHOVEN Sonata in D, op. 102, no. 2; Amanda Truelove, 
cello, Stephen Gutman, piano. 


Novembe: 9 INFORMAL CONCERT 

POULENC Sonata; David Andrews trumpet, Robert Harris horn, Michael Hext trombone. 
SCHUMANN Three movements from Fantasiestiicke, op. 12; Richard Phillips piano. 
EDMUND RUBBRA Sonata no. 2; Stephen Bryant violin, Nigel Clayton piano. LISZT 
Paganini Study, no. 5; RAVEL Jeux d’Eau; Emily Lam piano. MOZART Quartet in D, K. 
285; Christopher Bain flute, Patricia Gault violin, Amanda Baird viola, Polly Ballard cello. 


November 9 COMPOSERS’ GROUP CONCERT 

STEPHEN HUNT Music in G; Mark Bourne tuba. GABRIEL JACKSON Janus-Lied; 
Robert Irvine cello, Gabriel Jackson piano. STEPHEN PARKER Locage; Stephen Parker 
piano. DAVID BRAY Envoi, from The Song is Theirs (words WYN GRIFFITH); Fiona 
Rose soprano, Jeremy Sampson violin, Justin Osborne clarinet, William Brewer horn, Donald 
Glass bassoon. 


November 11 BRASS ENSEMBLE CONCERT 

director JOHN IVESON 
DUKAS Fanfare: La Pér1. SUSATO arr. IVESON Renaissance Dances. STEPHEN 
DODGSON Suite for Brass Septet. GIOVANNI GABRIELI Sonata pian e forte (1597). 
GRIEG arr. GEOFFREY EMERSON Funeral March. GUNTHER SCHULLER 
Symphony for brass and percussion. JEREMIAH CLARKE, arr. IVESON Trumpet 
Voluntary; Allun Proom and David Andrews so/o trumpets. 


November 12 CHAMBER CONCERT 

WEILL Kleine Dreigroschenmusik: Suite for Wind Orchestra; Lynn Peters and Christopher 
Bain flutes, Justin Osborne and Damaris Wollen clarinets, Nigel Sandall and Donald Glass 
bassoons, Martin Robertson and Nigel Scragg saxophones, David Andrews and David Bourne 
trumpets, Michael Hext trombone, Owen Slade tuba, Geoffrey Prentice and Noel Mann 
percussion, Jon Williams piano, Peter Howe guitar, Michael Millard conductor. VIVALDI 
Concerto in G minor, RV531; Amanda Truelove and Kevin McCrae solo cellos, Peter Fisher, 
Bjorn Petersen, Imogen East, Dara de Cogan, Robert Bilson and Stephen Bryant violins, 
Melanie Strover and Bryan Schiele violas, David Newby and Tomas Sterner cellos, Paul 
Speirs double-bass. Adrienne Black harpsichord. CHARLES WUORINEN Speculum Speculi 
(first British performance); Luis Toro Martinez flute, Nicholas Cornish oboe, Sarah Homer 
clarinet, Paul Spiers double-bass, Dominic Hackett percussion, Nigel Lillicrap piano. 
LUTOSLAWSKI Dance Preludes; Alison Chappell clarinet, Judith Nockolds piano. LISZT 
Mephisto Waltz no. 1; Adrian Sims piano. 


November 16 BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC EXCHANGE CONCERT 
HAYDN String Quartet in G, op. 54 no. 1. BARBER ‘Dover Beach’ for Baritone and String 
Quartet. BEETHOVEN String Quartet in F minor, op. 95. The Perry Quartet with David Hill 
baritone. 


November 19 THE RCM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
MOZART Overture, Don Giovanni; Michael Millard conductor, WALTON Concerto; 
Kevin McCrae cello. DELIUS Eventyr. STRAUSS Symphonia Domestica. 


November 20 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION INFORMAL CONCERT 
SHOSTAKOVITCH Piano Trio in E minor; Rebecca Hirsch violin, Caroline Dearnley cello, 
James Lisney piano. SCHULL-EVLER Arabesques on the Beautiful Blue Danube; Tom 
Black piano. SAINT-SAENS Oboe Sonata; Alan Garner oboe, Leo Debono piano. ROSSINI 
Duetto Buffo di due Gatti; Stephen West and Michael Wight, Nigel Clayton piano. 
MALCOLM ARNOLD Brass Quintet; Peter Goldsmith and Stephen Mason trumpets, Bob 
Harris horn, Phillip Doderidge trombone, Linda Hobbs tuba. 
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November 23 INFORMAL CONCERT 

BACH trans. LISZT Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor; Andrew Barnett piano. 
BEETHOVEN An die Ferne Geliebte; Christopher Squires tenor, Anne Richards piano. 
VIEUXTEMPS Sonata in B flat, op. 36; Russell Thackeray viola, Tom Blach piano. 
DURUFLE Prélude, Récitatif et Variations; Susan Robson flute, Melanie Strover viola, 
Helen Choi piano. 


November 23 EARLY MUSIC CONCERT 

BIBER Mensa Sonora; RCM and GSM Baroque Orchestra, Adrienne Black harpsichord 
continuo, Catherine Mackintosh director. TELEMANN Sonata in D minor; Dianne Charles 
recorder, Sally Owen harpsichord. BACH Sonata in G; Richard Tunnicliffe bass viol, Sally 
Heath harpsichord. LOEILLET Trio Sonata in C minor; Michael Twomey recorder, Brian 
Kay oboe, Peter Skuce harpsichord. CROFT Suite: The Comedy Call’d The Funeral; RCM 
and GSM Baroque Orchestra, Adrienne Black Aarpsichord continuo, Catherine Mackintosh 
director. 


November 24 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
SHOSTAKOVITCH Festival Overture; Dag Nilssen conductor.BACH Magnificat; Helen 
Kucharek and Anne Richards sopranos, David Cordier counter-tenor, John Graham-Hall 
tenor, James Ottaway bass, RCM Chamber Choir, Graeme Jenkins conductor. 
RACHMANINOV Piano Concerto No. 3; Richard Shepherd piano, Wing Sie Yip conductor. 
GRUBER arr. ROWLAND LEE Silent Night; Marilyn Rees soprano, RCM Chamber Choir, 
Graeme Jenkins conductor. 


November 26 THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT AND DEGREE CEREMONY 

SUSATO arr. JOHN IVESON Renaissance Dances from Danserye; RCM Brass Ensemble, 
Andrew Morgrelia conductor. VIVALDI Allegro from Concerto in B minor for Four Violins; 
Anne Marie Twomey, Deborah Widdup, Kirsten Taylor, Anna Spathis violins, Hamish 
Walker cello continuo, Christopher Gray harpsichord continuo (members of the Junior 
Department). FINZI Carol and Fughetta from Five Bagatelles; Michael Collins clarinet, 
Nigel Clayton piano. POSTON Sweet Suffolk Owl, QUILTER Love’s Philosophy; Helen 
Kucharek soprano, Robert Duncan piano. PROKOFIEV Prelude in C major, op. 12 no. 7, 
STRAVINSKY Danse Russe from Petrushka; Adrian Sims piano. BRAHMS Variations ona 
Theme by Haydn, PARRY England; RCM Chorus and Chamber Orchestra, Lorin Maazel 
conductor. 


November 27 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 

HARRISON BIRTWISTLE Silbury Air; Edwin Roxburgh conductor. LUCIANO BERIO 
Laborintus II; Helen Kucharek, Christine Boulton and Mary Hart sopranos, Christopher 
Squires narrator, Michael Cox flute, Stephen Savage conductor. STEVE REICH Music for 
five pieces of wood. BARTOK Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion; Katherine James and 
Christopher Davies pianos, William Lockhart and Christopher Stock percussion. OLIVIER 
MESSIAEN Couleurs de la cité céleste; Vivian Choi piano, Justin Osborne, Richard Hosford 
and Helen Alderson clarinets, William Lockhart, Anthony Lucas, Dominic Hackett, Paul 
Cameron, Neil Percy and Christopher Stock percussion, Edwin Roxburgh conductor. 


November 30 INFORMAL CONCERT 

HINDEMITH Kleine Kammermusik, op. 24 no. 2, Nicholas Vallis flute, lan Hardwick oboe, 
Esther Georgie clarinet, John Potts bassoon, Jeremy Rayment horn. ADDISON Four 
movements from Divertimento, op. 9; Mark Bennett and David Williams trumpets, Fiona 
Fairbairn horn, Richard Pywell trombone. DVORAK Serenade in D minor, op. 44; Ian 
Hardwick and Anne Glover oboes, Martin Robertson and Marion Orchard clarinets, Hilary 
Moon and John Potts bassoons, Kathryn Hills double-bassoon, Jeremy Rayment, Fiona 
Fairbairn and Paul Gardham horns, Linda Stocks cello, Elizabeth Hollowood double-bass. 


December 2 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
MOZART Symphony no. 35 (‘Haffner’). NIELSEN Concerto for Flute; Shaun Sellings flute. 
BEETHOVEN Symphony no. 2. 


December 3 THE RCM CHORUS AND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 
BRAHMS Ein deutsches Requiem; Susan McCulloch soprano, James Ottaway baritone. 
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December 4 RCM CHAMBER CHOIR AND BRASS ENSEMBLE 

conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 
BACH Jesu, meine Freude, MESSIAEN ‘Le Verbe’ from ‘La Nativité’, ‘Dieu Parmi Nous’; 
Jane Watts organ. A Festival of Nine Lessons and Carols. 


December 9 THE RCM SINFONIA 

conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 
BRAHMS Piano Concerto no. 1; James Lisney piano. GOOSSENS Oboe Concerto; Alan 
Garner oboe. STRAVINSKY Symphony in three movements. 


December 10 OPERA INFORMAL 

GLUCK Iphigénie en Tauride, Act Il; sung by Jacqueline Nelmes, David Stowell, David 
Middleton and Colin McEwen; Stewart Nash pianist, Keith Burston conductor, Andrew Page 
director. MOZART Cosi fan tutte, excerpts from Act II; sung by Susan McCulloch, Mary 
Hart, Laura Rowley, Christopher Kirby, John Avey and Erling Jensen; Timothy Qualtrough 
pianist, David Tod Boyd conductor, Christopher de Souza director. GLUCK Orpheus, 
excerpt from Act III; sung by Maxine Symons and Michele Hedge; Mary Hill pianist, Alec 
Hone conductor, Christopher de Souza director. MOZART Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail, 
excerpts from Acts II and III; sung by Patricia Mason, Sian Woodling, David Middleton, 
Stephen Mudge and Bryan Secombe; Keith Burston pianist, David Tod Boyd conductor, 
Christopher de Souza director, Helen Kucharek narrator. 


December 11 OPERA INFORMAL 

GLUCK Orpheus, excerpt from Act III; sung by Mary Roberts and Maureen Roche; Mary 
Hill pianist, Alec Hone conductor, Christopher de Souza director. MOZART Die 
Entfuehrung aus dem Serail, excerpts from Acts II and III; sung by Heather Keens, Helen 
Kucharek, David Middleton, Stephen Mudge and Nicholas Greenbury; Keith Burston 
pianist, David Tod Boyd conductor, Christopher de Souza director. BRITTEN/GAY The 
Beggar’s Opera, Act 1, Scene 1; sung by Bryan Secombe, Mary Hart, Maxine Symons and 
David Middleton; Alec Hone pianist, Timothy Qualtrough conductor, Bryan Drake director. 
MOZART Cosi fan tutte, excerpts from Act II; sung by Llinos Haf Williams, Sandra Porter, 
Laura Rowley, Christopher Kirby, Robert Boschiero and Colin McEwen; Timothy 
Qualtrough pianist, David Tod Boyd conductor, Christopher de Souza director Michele 
Hedge narrator. 


REVIEWS 


SUITE ANTIQUE for flute, harpsichord and strings by John Rutter (OUP 
score and parts on hire; reduction for flute and piano £5.95) 

This is an early-music pastiche with a nice seasoning of more modern harmonic and 
rhythmic variation. The accompanying instrumentation chosen tends to contirm this 
impression (harpsichord and strings). The thythmic patterns are often strongly in line with 
16th and 17th century usage, yet there are often distinctly jazzy elements in some movements. 

Happily Mr Rutter is not above writing an attractive melody, so that all in all the Suite is a 
welcome addition to the flute repertoire. The flute Part is extremely well written for the 
instrument and although I am sure it sounds best with the Strings and harpsichord, it works 
very well with piano. 

JOHN FRANCIS 


FROM MY CHILDHOOD: Vol. 1, 14 Alphabet Pieces, and Vol. Il, 14 


Character Pieces, by S. C. Eckhardt-Gramatté (Roberton Publications 
£3.00 and £4.00 respectively) 


These are attractive pieces, written in a variety of styles, and should be popular with 
budding piano virtuosi of grade 6 and beyond, who are longing to play Rachmaninov. They 
will need a good stretch and a taste for octaves and chromatic harmony. On the covers are 
charming pictures of St. Francis preaching to the birds, and St. Anthony preaching to the fish. 

For the extra £1, the Volume II pieces are generally more developed and difficult than in 
Volume I. In fact, four or five of them would tax a talented grade 7 pianist. 


SEVENTEEN CANONS FOR THE EARLY GRADES by Carleton Elliot 
(Roberton Publications £1.50) 
These canons are mainly at the octave and are carefully fingered, except tor one mistake. 


They would be very useful for sight-reading or quick study, but a lengthy diet of the whole 
collection would not be a good idea. 
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MUSIC OF OUR TIME, Preliminary Book, by Jean Coulthard, David 
Duke and Jo n Hansen (Roberton Publications £2.75) 

Here are some short pieces for first year pianists, using modern and modal sounds. There 
are some imaginative ideas such as hand clapping, shouts and echo effects and the 
illustrations would lend themselves admirably to hand colouring. The book comes from 
Canada, so each piece has a short explanation in English and French with, however, some 
geographical and cultural allusions which might mystify an English child. 


MODAL MINIATURES FOR PIANO by Eddie Harris (Roberton 
Publications £2.40) 


These are fifteen short pieces written in different modes. They are well contrasted and span 
roughly grades 3 and 4. Each piece has its mode printed in transposed form at the top of the 


page, a useful guide to the teacher. 
PATRICIA CARROLL 


ROW GENTLY HERE and OH! BREATHE NOT HIS NAME, by Mark 
Raphael, with words by Thomas Moore; THE SONG OF THE CROSS, by 
Mary Plumstead, with words by Phyllida Garth (for voice and piano, 
Roberton Publications 75p and 60p respectively) 

There seems to be a melancholy draped round the shoulders of the ‘wandering youth’ of the 
first song which he finds hard to shake off. One cannot but compare him with Schumann’s 
elegant light-hearted lover, and hear him as a dull dog! The writing is economic and 
sympathetic to this philosophical treatment of the words with an expressive lilt, as the vessel 
glides and the waves whisper against it in the accompaniment. 

Moore wrote the second poem in memory of Robert Emmett, the Irish patriot; this seems a 
somewhat conflicting thought to bear in mind when listening to this mystic and eerie setting. 
No salute to the patriot — no ringing call to remember his name for ever here, but a finely- 
wrought atmosphere of a soul ‘asleep in the shade.’ Unresolved harmonies suggest a cold 
damp day (or night) by the graveside and Irish mists abounding. A useful addition to the 
repertoire, but only for singers with a perfectly steady legato and imagination. 

The other short song skilfully avoids the dangers of mawkishness and sentimentality in 
both words and music — the poem is strong and intense, and not a wasted word. This setting 
treats it equally firmly and with great dignity and reverence, giving scope to both singer and 
pianist for colour and expression. The climax is very effective and the final line only a little 
weak, in my view, in the slightly sugary last two bars. Very useful song for your church ‘solo- 


spot’ during Passiontide. 
LYNDON VAN DER PUMP 


IL PRINCIPIO OR REGULAR INTRODUCTION TO PLA YING ON THE 
HARPSICHORD by James Nares (1715-1783); a Facsimile of the Original 
Edition of 1760 with Introductory Notes by Robin Langley (OUP £4.95). 

This is not only a most elegant edition beautifully produced, but has a very informative and 
interesting introduction by Robin Langley. 

There is a great deal of useful advice to all who are interested in playing or teaching the 
Harpsichord, with much actual knowledge of every aspect of technique, including fingering, 
ornaments and theory. There is also detailed advice on how to play each piece, with small 
improvements such as trills and cadenzas suggested in the correct places. The pieces are all 
delightful and the book will be much appreciated by all who play early keyboard instruments. 


MILLICENT SILVER 


A DICTIONARY OF EARLY MUSIC by Jerome and Elizabeth Roche 
(Faber paperback £2.95) 


This new paperback dictionary will prove indispensable for quick reference, saving endless 
journeys to the splendid New but cumbersome Grove. It has an excellent selection of 
composers, instruments, technical terms, mss. sources and printed editions, all succinctly 
defined, and many fine line drawings. However, I feel it is a shame that there has been no 
space given to even a few well known instrument makers. To mention, for example, that the 
Bandora was invented in London in 1561, but not to mention John Rose who invented it or 
any details about him, seems a curious omission. A small point, but the instruments in general 
are so thoroughly covered that it is a pity not to mention some makers. 
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1 personally feel the one large drawback in the usefulness of this book will be in its ‘cut off 
point of 1640/50. This is most definitely a Medieval and Renaissance Dictionary. Obviously 
one has to draw a line somewhere, but why Monteverdi? Why not Cavalli, for instance? As 
most people still come to ‘Early Music’ from the 18th century backwards, I feel this work will 
prove somewhat frustrating. As mentioned in their introduction, the Roches consider that 
most standard works cover the Bach-Handel-Scarlatti period, but their thoroughness of 
information up to 1650 would have been most usefully continued to 1750: Cavalli to Vivaldi 
perhaps? 

Maybe Jerome and Elizabeth Roche would now care to provide a ‘Baroque and Pre- 
Classical Dictionary of Early Music.’ 

ELIZABETH PAGE 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC by Thomas Wells (Collier 
Macmillan £13.95) 


The emphasis of this book is entirely on the practicalities of actually making Electronic 
Music. It is by far the most comprehensive survey I have seen of the instruments and 
performance techniques of the electronic studio. The book is very well presented, with an 
attractive layout and a wealth of informative illustrations. Particularly useful are the long lists 
of example patches at the end of each chapter, although sometimes a fuller explanation would 
be helpful; the chapter on psychoacoustics is a valuable addition. 

It must be stressed that this is not a book for the uninitiated, but as a practical reference 
manual for someone who already has experience in the studio or is receiving instruction it 
should be invaluable. 

Generally the book is very well organized, with clear headings and a selection of often 
thought-provoking problems plus a bibliography at the end of each chapter; but occasionally 
the order in which things are placed could be better thought out. For example, on page 9 a 
Square wave is defined as ‘a particular case of a rectangular pulse wave for which the pulse 
width is one half the period’, but ‘rectangular pulse wave’ and ‘pulse width’ are not defined 
until page 10 (a very full discussion when it comes, though). But this is not a book to be read 
like a novel, but rather something to be kept by one and constantly referred to as the need 
arises. 

My one real complaint is that a book with so much information needs a more 
comprehensive index, to make the information as readily available as possible. But these are 
small points when compared to the many very good features of this book. | particularly like 
the way that Wells, while insisting on being technically accurate, is able to Clearly relate the 
technicalities to the practical use of the equipment. Probably in no other branch of music- 
making is it so vital for the performer to have a thorough grasp of exactly how his instrument 
works, arid Wells’ book should help many people to acquire this. The price may deter some 
individuals, but it should at least be in every studio. 

LAWRENCE CASSERLEY 


NEW APPROACHES TO NEW MUSIC: a report on the Contemporary 
Music Network educational activities 1980-1981 by Andrew Peggie (Arts 
Council of Great Britain £1.00). 


Don’t be put off by the title and source of this veritable “Green Paper’ (disguised in 
forsythia yellow). Andrew Peggie is Educational Correspondent of Classical Music, a 
magazine whose bitty format can’t conceal the most trenchant comment around on the 
musico-political front, and he has produced a brilliant piece of work, certainly a model of 
individual research, and mercifully free from statistics. 

Changing people’s attitudes is largely an educational task. Laudable as the CMN has been 
(since 1971) in presenting a showcase of what is considered best in contemporary music, it has 
degenerated into a cliquish, elitist pursuit of ‘art’ at the public’s expense. The appointment of 
an Education Liaison Officer (1978) marked a change of emphasis, with the introduction of 
educational activities complementing the Network concerts, and the question now is: how 
effective are they? 

Of 70 such events Peggie personally observed 40, and he concedes some success, depending 
on the teaching experience of the presenters (audience involvement being the most successful 
but least used method) and their personalities (with a side-swipe at professional jargon). He 
considers the importance of format and media in dictating the type of information 
transmitted, different types of audience (school children, students, teachers, the general 
public) and their varied abilities to cope with both content and delivery. All this stems from 
the basic premise that an audience brings to such an event ‘an openness to discovery, rarely an 
intention to acquire certain specific items of knowledge’. 
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The educational programme is not necessarily intended to increase attendance at the 
concerts, but rather to be self-justifying. Indeed he claims that, in the six-month period during 
1980-81, between 4,000 and 5,000 people were introduced to contemporary music, over and 
above those who attended the concerts: an increase of some 15% of the total concert audience 
for the same period. 

Clearly this is encouragifig. But what is needed now is a revised and quality-controlled 
educational policy that allows for incentive in the national regions, where a number of highly 
enthusiastic and effective promoters have been identified, most — it should be noted — 
connected with the education world and not professional promoters and administrators. 
Even then a promotional campaign is required, not just for the programmes themselves, but 
for the very idea of contemporary music. 

Having participated in three of the earlier CMN concert series, served for three years on the 
committee of the Society for the Promotion of New Music, and no doubt often appeared to be 
(quite unintentionally) an ‘elitist’ performer myself, 1 can vouch for the relevance of Peggie’s 
observations. The painstaking care with which he chooses the criteria for his evaluation, the 
practical advice given (which in large part makes the report a teaching manual), the 
crystallization of his conclusions and recommendations, make this a formidable 
achievement, and a challenge to all of us who feel that without a vital contemporary music 
(and that means a/I of it) there is little present, let alone future. (In the RCM, in addition to the 
20th Century Ensemble, what is needed is for each student to go and look for — this week, 
today —a piece by a living composer until one is found that is liked for some, for any, reason). 


RONALD LUMSDEN 


SCORES: an anthology of new music; selection and commentary by Roger 
Johnson (Collier Macmillan £8.95) 


An anthology which offers more than 160 pieces by 87 composers in only 350 pages is a 
surprise in itself; readers may well find its content even more startling, for the music 
represented in those pages is of a kind still widely misjudged and misunderstood by orthodox 
musical opinion in this country. SCORES sets out to explore the phenomenon of 
‘experimental music’ in terms cf its American (and British) manifestations. It is of course to 
be clearly distinguished from the music of such composers as Boulez or Babbitt and their 
colleagues, which depends to a great extent upon an ‘abstract’ conception of musical 
discourse; at least in some respects ‘experimental music’ can be seen as completely antipodal 
to their work, containing as it does a strong streak of anti-rational and populist fervour, in 
conscious reaction against what is seen as the élitism of the other avant-garde. 

Matters of terminology in aesthetic discussion tend to provoke further argument, and the 
term ‘experimental music’ is no exception, for it begs the important questions of how far it is, 
or is not, either musical or experimental; on the other hand, it is a useful shorthand 
description of a body of aesthetic activity which is in strong contrast to the historical 
inheritance of Western music as a whole. 

The most immediate difference between this music and other kinds is at the social level, for 
it is expressly designed as an experience for participants rather than for the benefit of an 
audience, yet in its stress upon form and ritual it draws upon ideas of theatre and upon the 
ethos of primitivism. This is not to say that some of the pieces in the anthology are not in fact 
sophisticated and even inventive in a traditional sense, but rather that their expressive 
intention is entirely different from that of concert music. The essential duty of the composer in 
this genre is to establish formal procedures which are suitable for articulating group responses 
and collective emotions; his art lies in the discovery of suitable means for evoking and 
channelling such feelings. That this doesn’t only mean providing music of a purely meditative 
character is quite evident from the anthology; not a few of the pieces in SCORES are capable 
of being realised in a manner verging upon the riotous, and in general the type of musical 
activity represented is more inclined to the Dionysiac than to the Apollonian mode of 
performance, without being any the worse for that. 

The editor of SCORES, Roger Johnson, has included a wide-ranging choice of styles and 
manners of presentation; the organ-score format is sensible, and the text is clearly set (though 
execrably proofread). Some of the pieces are verbal, some graphic, some conventionally 
notated; others use varying mixtures of these methods, and part of the interest of SCORES 
lies in analysing the many different approaches to the central problem of devising satisfactory 
recipes for musical/theatrical/ritual experience, which can yet be performed by people with 
little or no musical skill of a conventional kind. 

SCORES contains work by composers ranging from those with international reputations 
(Cage, Wolff, Reich, the late Cornelius Cardew) to lesser known but highly inventive figures 
such as Frederick Rzewski, Trevor Wishart and Michael Nyman, and still others are included, 
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some of whom have established their names in America and Britain, Of course, in an inclusive 
and comprehensive work, there are bound to be a few pieces whose interest is minimal in 
another sense, and a few are frankly feeble, showing the childish rather than the childlike 
aspect of a movement which perhaps finds its avatar in Satie as much as in Cage. The majority 
show a pleasing wit and sense of style, and a few have real distinction of concept and 
presentation. 

The editor has been willing to emphasise the variety of approach in his chosen field, and his 
sensibly unpolemical introduction creates an appropriate atmosphere for the explanatory 
and instructional form used for many of the works themselves. In practical terms, many of the 
pieces would be highly suitable for schoo! musical activities, and taken as a whole SCORES 
provides a comprehensive picture of the ‘experimental music’ scene for the general reader. As 
such it should be required reading for all those who are still inclined to dismiss such matters as 
conceptually trivial and musically irresponsible 


JUSTIN CONNOLLY 
BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 


Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes review in a later issue. 

BOOKS 

Paul Farmer: Into the Modern Classics (Longman 85p) 

Paul Farmer: Steelbands and Reggae (Longman 85p) 

Sidney Harrison: How to Appreciate Music (Elm Tree Books, softback £3.50) 
Imogen Holst: Holst (2nd edn) (Faber £4.95) 

Andrew Peggie: New Approaches to New Music (Arts Council of Great Britain £1) 
Jerome and Elizabeth Roche: A Dictionary of Early Music (Faber paperback £2.95) 
Kendall Taylor: Principles of Piano Technique and Interpretation (Novello £5.50) 


MUSIC 

Eddie Harris: Modal Miniatures for piano (Roberton £2.40) 

Alun Hoddinott: Dulcia Juventutis (OUP £3.95) 

Herbert Howells: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, edited for altos, tenors and basses by John 
Buttrey (OUP £1.25) 

David Johnson (Ed.): Ten Georgian Glees for four voices (OUP £2.75) 

William Mathias: A May Magnificat for double chorus (OUP £2.95) 

James Nares: II Principio (facsimile of 1760 edition with introductory notes by Robin 
Langley, OUP £4.95) 


John Rutter: Suite Antique for flute, harpsichord and strings (OUP flute and piano reduction 
£5.95; score and parts on hire) 


CONTEMPORARIES RECEIVED 
We are pleased to acknowledge copies of The Royal Academy of Music Magazine, Autumn 
1981; Hungarian Music News 1981 Number 5; and Hungarian Musical Guide No. XVIII 


1981/82 (which includes reports of the Barték centenary celebrations and preparations for 
the Kodaly centenary). 
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ROYAL COLLEGIAN NEWS 


Please send this page (or a similar layout) to the Hon. Secretary, RCM 
Union, for a change of address, new appointment, or marriage or birth 
announcement. 


NAME 
SUEDAM ow 5 nearer ies Rocke ek oss co bane ee wee ead ade bs 
FORGHBIIES FSG aes 6 is Ca lve dx ¢ tide bck ane ees enue 
CHANGE OF PERMANENT ADDRESS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
NEWOREEOUNT MRR rac ate ere eee oss cw Odieew de’ eens ees 
MARRIAGE 
SPOUSE SIG 5 sila Wile 6 a ge lh a abs 65.5 con oon barele v elme Mare wae 
Date G6 WEOIE i racer ewe Sic ce es vised s Weccucubemecdweees 
BIRTH 
Be er ry eee ce Cpr re re 
TO vcvniead sc tr ewewereres ches BR ig oie Fg wks: Dials 6 aloe acarvin. wep eters 
and: (RuRGGME Ss RAMEN Fo. 6 fe Feces 6 bee ates a son/daughter 
(NAME)? His &F5 se PATE esd as SAREE TN WE ss or ERR SHAE eeend Ne bine 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS, cBE,Mc 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer: John Bliss 
Hon. Secretary RCM Union Loan Fund: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer RCM Union Loan Fund: John Bliss 
Hon. Secretary RCM Magazine: Margaret Prideaux 


Committee: 
Petronella Dittmer Michael Gough Matthews 
Edmond Fivet Mrs. Christopher Morris 
John Forster Mrs. J. D. H. Slater 
Anthony Greening Peggy Taylor 
Pamela Harwood Jack Wallen 
Anthony Hocking Thirza Whysall 
Alan Marchant John Wilson 


Subscription: £4 per annum (husband and wife £6 per annum). Members living outside 
the British Isles: £2 per annum. For the first two years after leaving College the subscription is 
£2 per annum. 

The subscription year commences on September Ist. The RCM Magazine (three issues a 
year) is included in the subscription. The Magazine is available to non-collegians on payment 
of £2 per annum. 

Contributions of news items are welcomed from RCM Union members; also articles of 
suitable interest, photographs, or poems. These should reach the Editor not later than the last 
week of term, for consideration for the following term’s issue. 

The Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members. 

The Union Office (Room 45) is open on Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 2 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. 


The Students’ Association Committee 


1981-82 
President Rowland Lee 
Vice-President Alan Garner 
Keyboard Representative Rachel Ingleton 
Singers’ Representative Karen Woodhouse 
Composers’ Representative Timothy Stevenson 
Orchestral Representative David Heyes 
Social Secretary Anne Wilson 
Publicity Officer Joanna Harris 


Secretary Helen Opie 


C. J. Creed, Printer, Broadoak, Bridport 


